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VY APPROVED 


BY THE LEADERS! 


The list of CURRENT satisfied users 








of the ZENITH — the only gearless, 






single eccentric graining machine 






made —- reads like a ““Who's Who” 






in lithography. With one voice the 


leaders of the industry acclaim this 






peerless machine. 











@ Many exclusive construction features have contributed to ZENITH'’S 
Number One position in the lithographic industry. No noisy grinding 
gears — a single eccentric and self-aligning ball bearing that reduces 
wear 80%. Hydraulic marble lift is ZENITH'’S latest exclusive feature. 
Replaces old marble graining baskets on all ZENITH grainers. 


REBUILT OFFSET PRESSES 


® Zarkin Machine Company's new, up-to-date quarters are the scene of 
craftsmanship unmetched in the lithographic equipment industry. The 
same expert skill that turns out the widely heralded ZENITH grainer and 
whirler is also at your disposal in the rebuilding of lithographic presses. 
There is no compromise with quality at the home of ZENITH equipment, 
Visit our workshops when you are in New York. 













Literature on ZENITH equipment and 
rebuilt presses available on request. 










ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
335 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH . . The Only Gearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 






























































OR best results in photo-lithographic work, ex- 
acting craftsmen everywhere are showing increasing 
preference toward Agfa Reproduction Materials. 
The extra margin of quality insured by precision 
methods of manufacture will prove to you the value 
of using best materials for best results. 


REPROLITH ORTHOCHROMATIC FILM— 


a highly color-sensitive, most versatile material of 


maximum contrast and needle-point sharpness. 


REPROLITH THIN BASE FILM— 2 special 


thin base (.004”) material for camera negatjyes and 


contact positives. 


REP ROLITH FILM = an ideal medium of highest 


contrast for monochrome originals. 


STAY-FLAT SOLUTION (Clear and Matte) — 
a special adhesive preparation for supporting film 
evenly and securely on glass. The “matte” form also 
provides a ground-glass effect for focusing. 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 
IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


AGFA 


REPRODUCTION 
MATERIALS 
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jie sure to 


Keep in touch with 


WHY A WELL-KNOWN PUBLISHER GAVE 
THIS ORDER TO HIS SUPERINTENDENT 


e other day, the head of a large publishing 
house went through the IPI Research Laboratories, 

New York City. In 1935 this publisher’s firm 
bought nearly $100,000 worth of printing ink, none 
of it from us. He had heard of the work going on 
in our Laboratories and wanted to see if he had 
overlooked any new developments important to 
his business. 


He came particularly to learn about Vaporin. We 
explained to him how this process works —how 
it dries instantly by vaporization, eliminates offset, 
does away with slip-sheeting, and produces a better 
printed result. 


We showed him several other developments worked 
out in the Laboratories which, like Vaporin, opened 


% the way to better printing technique and could 


Mhelp him turn out finer printing. 


When this man left, we had a new customer. He 
femarked as he finished his tour of the Labora- 
tories, “We must take advantage of the newest and 


THE 
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most efficient methods of ink application, but we 
can’t afford to do research work of this kind our- 
selves. I am going to give our superintendent 
definite instructions to keep in touch with IPI. We 
can’t be asleep to new developments! This business 
is too highly competitive for that.” 


We wish that all of you could visit the IPI Re- 
search Laboratories. Then you could see for your- 
selves, as this publisher did, how discoveries and 
research can save industrial dollars and make for 


better printing. 
IPI has maintained its position of leadership in 


the industry by a forward-looking program of funda- 
mental research. It pays to “Keep in touch with IPI.” 


While you may not be able to inspect our research 
facilities, you can get the benefits that this program 
makes available to every printer by using the prod- 
ucts of IPI research. Let IPI research work for 
you—take advantage of developments like Vaporin 
that make for new high standards in printing. 
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WILLARD OFFSET PiRRg 
2 2"sz 30” 

















Perfect workmanship and materials, plus an engineering exac- 
titude of high degree. 
. 


Designed to maintain maximum production hours. Free access 
to all working parts. Many adjustments can be made while press 
is in operation. 


Fewer working parts. Patented features and superb construction 
assures longevity as well as fine quality on monotone and color. 


Equipped with Dexter Feed and 
built-in Baldwin Press Washer 


WILLARD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Executive Offices 


28 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Ww HAMMER Ortho Offset Film and Dry Plates, you 
can dot etch from full tone to pin point dots without 
the slightest loss of opacity in the core of the dots! 







And the dot formation remains sharp, clear, and bold, without 
any wooliness! 










This claim is based on the actual experience of lithographers, 
artists, and cameramen in hundreds of shops all over the 
country. In plant after plant, workers tell us, “HAMMER 
Ortho Offset gives us the qualities we always hoped to find 










in a perfect offset medium!” 


Test HAMMER Ortho Offset Without Cost! 


Write us for a trial package. We’ll be glad to send it without 
charge—so that you may test it in your own plant. Prove to 
yourself why HAMMER Ortho Offset is the choice of Camera- 


men everywhere. A simple post card or note will bring your 
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20.6 2 .e. sample package by return mail. 

me wer etee If You Need Speed 
- oe, Patatatetas *eceree HAMMER Super Process Film and Dry Plates are six times 
“ ee faster than HAMMER Ortho Offset and have all the dot etch- 





ing qualities. Super Process can also be obtained with full 





Oe orthochromatic properties. 
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The Harris El, 22 x 34, single color offset press is specially adapted pl 
for black and white, and process color work. ra 
if 
Versatility and accessibility make this press an exceptionally th 
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valuable production unit for both long and short runs. 


| HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio © Harris e 
| Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street; Chicago, 343 South 
Dearborn Street; Dayton, 813 Washington Street; San Francisco, L 


420 Market Street © Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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N. A. P. L. Revises Dues 


The National Association of Photo-Lithographers has 
spent very little in carrying on the work of the Association 
last year. In order to carry on the work of the Associa- 
tion for the present year, a new basis of dues was unani- 
mously voted by the Convention. These new dues are 
still left at a very modest amount. Invoices are being 
sent members and checks, of course, will be much appre- 
ciated. 

Indications are that those who are opposed to the photo- 
lithographic process will be extremely active during the 
new Congress in pushing legislation to stop our process. 
Labor organizations are active in several states cooking 
up political deals under which state and municipal laws 
and regulations, or interpretations of them, are to be 
promulgated to stop our process. 

Members will receive from time to time, material on sell- 
ing and estimating which, for obvious reasons, cannot be 
Photo-lithog- 
raphy is making great strides in building up new business. 
In its forward rush the Association intends to work with 


published in THe PxHotro-LirHOGRAPHER. 


the equipment and supply manufacturers and other 
association groups so as to safeguard the industry against 
exaggerated statements or other unfair conditions which 
may be imposed on it. 

In this work it is vital that we have the support of 
every photo-lithographic firm in the country. 


The new dues voted are as follows: 


Initiation fee for all................... $15.00 

Press equipment up to 12X19.......... 10.00 per press 
Press equipment from 12x 19 to 17X22 12.50 per press 
Press equipment from 17 x 22 to 22x 34 __—-15.00 per press 
Press equipment from 22 x 34 to 36x 48 20.00 per press 


Larger than 36 x 48............0.0000- 25.00 per press 


All dues are payable quarterly. Minimum dues per 
annum are $25.00, exclusive of initiation fee of $15.00. 


Maximum dues are $250.00. 
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N. Y. Group Names Officers 


The New York Photo-Lithographers Association has 
elected as officers and directors for the new year the 


following: 
William J. Volz......... President 
pe Vice President 
J. B. Smith, Jr.......... Treasurer 
7 Sere” Director 
James Werblow......... Director 


Banded together for the purpose of developing to the 
fullest degree the broad possibilities of the photo-litho- 
graphic process, the membership of the New York Photo- 
Lithographers Association is constantly striving to im- 
prove the quality of its output and to extend to buyers all 
the benefits of its wide range of service. Members of the 
Association include: 


Active Members 


Acme Photo Offset Corporation 
216 East 45th St., New York City 
Ardlee Service, Inc. 28 West 23d St., New York City 


Gray Photo-Offset Corporation 
216 East 45th St., New York City 


K. L. M. Process Co., Inc. 
305 East 45th St., New York City 


Laurel Process Company, 480 Canal St., New York City 
National Process Co. 75 Varick St., New York City 
N. Y. Lithographing Corporation 

37 East 18th St., New York City 
Photo-Litho Service, Inc., 145 Hudson St., New York City 
Photo Reproduction Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York City 


Polygraphic Co. of America, Incorporated 
304 East 45th St., New York City 
Sackett and Wilhelms Lithographing Corporation 
Thomson Ave. and Manly St., L. I. City, New York 
John S. Swift Co., Incorporated 
230 West 17th St., New York City 
(Continued on page 38) 

































PRACTICAL SHOP PROBLEMS 


A Talk Delivered by W. C. Huebner at the 
National Association of Lithographers’ 
Convention in Atlantic City, N. J. 


I am a little embarrassed to talk to you after the nice 
things Major Kirby has said about me but he has sort of 
put me on the spot. We all have our limitations but I 


will do the best I can. 


I have been asked to talk about the Relation of Paper 
Film and Glass Negatives with respect to quality and 
price work, Dot Etching, Stripping and Deep Etching. 
Obviously, we can’t go into details on all these points 
because the matters of quality and prices are so closely 
related that before we can discuss properly the points 
referred to, we must select the best technical procedure. 
Therefore, it is necessary to take a specific job and de- 
termine the best way to produce that job. Naturally, a 
given procedure is going to affect the price. Right there 
we can put our finger on the point that causes a lot of 
price variation in estimating costs because of the diversi- 
fied methods of reproduction. Photo-lithographers have 
a greater leeway in reproducing a given job than the letter 
press printer or the gravure printer. Obviously, it is up 
to the photo-lithographer to acquaint himself with the 
various methods that are within his reach. 


One of the important points that you men should take 
care of is to provide yourselves with competent key men. 
Next, it is up to the key men to make a thorough study 
of the various processes and methods that can be used to 
reproduce a variety of work. It is true that much of the 
work that is being done in black and white by photo- 
lithography is produced on a price basis. During the 
depression everybody was trying to cut costs. Many 
printers who were equipped for only typographic produc- 
tion, lost orders to be printed offset. Many typographic 
printers installed offset presses and, in some cases, second 
hand printing frames. They obtained such information 
as they could by reading technical books, employing some 
men who have had some experience with offset, and then 
got started in offset printing with varying success. 


I think it is only fair to say that a great many printers 
who have taken up offset have shown a great deal of 
ingenuity and energy in mastering the problem of offset 
printing. Those of you who have had experience with 
offset work during the past fifteen years know that the 
problems that existed fifteen years ago are still with us 
because of the varying ability that you find in the work- 
men who are reproducing offset work. By that, I mean 
the cameraman, the plate maker and the pressman. 
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As an example of what can be accomplished by ap. 
proaching the subject of offset printing with an open 
mind, I am going to show you some work that has been 
produced in New York City by a printer who came into 
my office about a year and a half ago and said he heard 
that offset was coming up strong. What is there to this 
process? I gave him an outline of the general procedure 
and showed him examples of the work that had been done 
during the past twenty-five years both in color and in black 
and white. He said that offset was too complicated for him 
to bother with. “First of all, can you get good men?” 
I replied, “Well, most of the good men I know are busy.” 


Thorough Study Necessary 


“As a matter of fact, the man who wants to make a suc. 
cess of offset should make a thorough study of it.” I ad- 
vised him that if he decided to invest any of his money in 
offset equipment, he should first make a thorough study 
of what is required and then go easy and not spend much 
money until he had learned the procedure, and then go 
ahead slowly. 


The result was he bought a simple camera. He also 
bought what we call a Photo Imposing outfit because we 
told him that was the logical way to handle black and 
white and simple two-color work, and not attempt to do 
three and four-color work until he was able to produce 
good quality work and earn a profit. 


He followed that advice and hired a competent camera 
operator who put in evenings with him to teach him how 
to make a good halftone negative after he learned how to 
make a good line negative. I say this to the credit of the 
gentleman, that in two weeks he produced a very credita- 
ble halftone negative. Since that time he has produced 
very effective single and two-color jobs. He has confined 
himself to that class of work because he was equipped to 
do it in the right way. He is a first class typographer, his 
result in typography printed offset is excellent. After this 
talk, if you folks want to examine carefully the sheets | 
have shown you, I wish you would do so. You will 
notice that not only has he produced sharp type but he 
also does good offset halftone printing. He uses good 
judgment in his typographic arrangement because he 
employs a very competent typographic man who under- 
stands how to select and use type for advertising purposes. 
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| show you a sheet printed in two colors, black and red, 
one color on the back, and on examining the register of the 
black and the red which was done in what we call a Photo 
|mposing Vacuum Frame, you will see it has a system for 
good register without involving a great deal of investment, 
but it gives @ man an opportunity to do really accurate 
work in two-color offset printing. I show you a book 
where an effort was made to get the effect you see in roto- 

avure. The type work is excellent and the printing of 
the halftone is good but you might as well know it now; 
offset will never get the results in depth of color you see in 
rotogravure. In taking orders of this sort protect yourself 
by getting the utmost out of the offset process, turning out 
fne quality offset jobs. Go the limit, because you are 
fghting a problem which the rotogravure printer does not 
have, and that is you are printing with water and ink. 
Unless your plates are made properly; unless your presses 
are set right and unless your printer knows how to balance 
the water and the ink fountain materials, you are going 
to get ordinary work and your job is to maintain quality 
because your field is only opening up, and if you get away 
from quality you will eventually take second place in 




















your business. 





| am showing you a three-color print done on a litho- 
graphic press, and printed from gelatine plates. This 
is very much on the order of the Collotype Process. 
There are no dots in any of the plates. It gives you a fine 
gradation of values that you cannot obtain by halftone. 
This print illustrates one of the various processes that 
can be applied in photo-lithographic printing. 










Planning the Work 





Each job as it is presented for an estimate should be 
studied carefully as to the best procedure to obtain the 
needed result. Get the heads of your various departments 
together frequently, even if you do have a meeting after 
working hours. It would be an hour well spent. Get the 
camera man, the plate maker and the pressman together 
and say, ‘We are bidding on jobs that need special atten- 
tion. This is what is required and this is our copy. What 
is the best way to proceed?” In that way you exchange 
thoughts before you start the job. After you have agreed 
on a plan of production, stick to it. Make an accurate 
layout or a working dummy. That point is neglected ir. 
too many plants to the regret and loss of money to the 
owner who is trying to do a good job in offset but fails 
often because it was not figured out carefully in the 
beginning. You cannot build a good house without 
making a careful plan for it and every job in offset print- 
ing requires thought to do a good quality job in the right 
way. By that I mean particularly the method of pro- 
cedure. 
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through a halftone screen for albumen plates? 








Complete Copy Desirable 


Are you going to make the job in continuous tone color 
separation, and dot etch the positives? Is the copy fit 
for it or are you to make the color separations direct 
If the 
copy is not complete, it would be a waste of time to try 
to make that job by dot etching. You should then use 
the indirect process. If the copy is complete then by all 
means make your color separation either direct through a 
screen for albumen plates, or make continuous tone 
negatives, then make a halftone positive in the camera 
and dot etch the job for deep etch press plates. 


Now we refer to stripping. If a job is carefully 
planned and copy is prepared in the right way, it helps 
you to get all of the pieces of the copy together. Very 
often, jobs will go through and the proof ready to be sub- 
mitted, then someone will discover that the salesman or 
customer has neglected to supply some little part of a 
copy which was needed. Every time a plate is made 
over, or a correction is made, it eats into your profits. 
By making a careful layout, getting all of the needed copy 
together, planning your work, mounting the copy on the 
copyboard of the camera to get all possible work into as 
few negatives as possible, you will find yourself working 
toward an effective way to avoid errors and to produce a 
better quality job. By that I mean combine your half- 
tone and line work on the same plate without stripping. 
If you have the proper equipment, it can be done and it is 
ridiculously simple once you try it that way. 


As to stripping wet plate negatives, that is the old- 
fashioned method that is gradually going out of existence. 
It is continued in various shops today simply because 
they have old-timers who have been doing it all their 
lives. Strip film has been offered as a substitute for the 
films you strip from the wet plate. The wet plate is 
definitely on the way out. Don’t waste time with it. It 
is a fine process for what it accomplished in the old days 
but a contrasty film is far better and easier to work with. 
The main thing is to assemble the copy so the camera man 
can combine line and halftone exposures and by that, I 
mean regardless of whether the halftone is for color work 
or black, makes no difference. 


The question of whether the plate should be printed 
albumen or deep etch should be settled before the job is 
started. Very often jobs are started and stopped after 
getting into production. Some workman comes into the 
office and says, “We are going all wrong on this. We 
ought to do it in another way.” If the office doesn’t know 
the technical points of the business and respects the man’s 
judgment, they will call a halt and very often the job is 
started over again in the suggested other way. 


When that condition is analyzed, it is found because of 
lack of coérdinated practical procedure, somebody fum- 
bled the job somewhere up to that point. It often 
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nappens that a dot etch job is put through and the re- 
toucher who is etching the dots went too far and etched 
some of the dot areas blind or transparent and then 
thought he ought to protect himself and suggests the job 
should be done by the indirect method. Naturally, you 
have to call a halt. That kind of waste of time and money 
is going on more or less in every shop. In the last analysis, 
it is a subtle way of passing the buck. 


After you produce a set of good negatives, whether for 
black and white or for color, the exposure of those nega- 
tives on metal plates, if the job is to be printed with 
albumen, requires special attention on the part of the 
plate maker. Right now, there is too much difference of 
opinion among the various plate makers as to the proper 
way to make an albumen print. This point of various 
formulas and procedure should not have been brought up 
because experienced operators do insist on choosing their 
formulas, but you must remember that the young men 
who have grown up into the business have had no real 
technical training except that which they could pick up 
by observation. 


Systematic Instruction Needed 


There has been no systematic way of teaching these 
young men how to proceed. The variation in formulas 
and frequently supply-house medicine is, in a sense, unfair 
to the men who are held responsible for producing the 
press plates. 


There is also a difference of opinion in plate graining 
procedure. Press men will come in the office and say they 
want a coarser grain because they have to carry more 
water on the plate and right there, we touch one of the 
weak spots in offset printing, that is, balancing the water 
and ink during printing to produce a first class job. The 
effort of the workmen to accommodate one another in 
order to arrive at a good printed result is another reason 
for changing solutions and procedures in many cases which 
ought not to be done without a careful check-up because 
the fault may not lie in the sensitizer or etch solutions. 
Often the plate is not clean or the grain isn’t right. The 
tendency to favor the pressman with coarse grain is a 
mistake. A good offset pressman will not ask for coarse 
grains because he cannot print fine halftone work from a 
coarse grain plate. What is needed is a fine deep grain 
on a clean metal plate, correctly etched and printed with 
an acid neutralizer water fountain solution and stiff ink. 


Next, is the wearing out of albumen plates on the offset 
press. We find a difference of opinion among press build- 
ers as to how the cylinders should be packed in order to 
print a good offset job. In many cases where a pressman 
is operating a given kind of press, naturally, he will follow 
the instructions given him by the demonstrator of the 
press company that built the press. They do not always 
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take into account the fact that they will be running dif 
ferent thicknesses of stock. The stock sometimes pluck 
or wrinkles and you cannot run a good job unless th, 
surface speeds are in unison and unless the ink and wate 
are balanced and the ink is stiff enough to give yoy, 
healthy deposit of ink, full bodied ink impressions canng 
be obtained. 


Very often, jobs have been spoiled in printing becaug 
of a lack of understanding of the fundamentals involving 
methods of balancing water and ink to conform with th 
condition required by the stock on which the job is to 
printed. 


We get back to the point—what you need here mor 
than anything else in photo-lithography is to acquaint 
yourself with fundamentals of the various processes and 
methods to meet a given condition. 


It is a good plan to get your key men together—perhaps 
have them meet at dinner when they are relaxed. It wil 
be well worth your while to discuss difficulties and short. 
cuts. You will find workmen who have fixed ideas on 
definite procedures but very often, through friendly dis. 
cussion and a showdown of results from past experience, 
your troubles wiJl gradually be eliminated. You must be 
open minded and willing to accept suggestions from out. 
siders, try them out in your own plant before you apply 
them on jobs for your customers, and don’t go by hearsay. 
Thank you for your attention. 


Questions and Answers 


CHAIRMAN Kirsy: Mr. Huebner can’t sit down as 
quickly on us. I know there are many questions that you 
would like to ask Mr. Huebner. He hasn’t brought out 
many technical points because he doesn’t know what 
points you want to know about. I am wondering if some 
of you wouldn’t like to ask him some questions. 


Question: You were talking about graining. Is a double 
O too coarse for a halftone? 


Answer: That depends upon how long you grain the 
plate. 


Question: We buy our plates grained and we naturally 
order a double O or a triple O. 


CHarRMAN Kirsy: Isn’t double O a misnomer? Isnt 
coarse the same grain? 


Answer: It is difficult to answer that question because 
the opinion of what is double O varies. When double 0 
sand has been purchased and checked over, you may find 
it different than it was the last time. The only way t 
proceed is to settle on a sample of the grain which you 
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know is required for halftone which should be a deep fine 
grain, and use that sample plate, hang it on the wall so 
you can refer to it and match the succeeding plate grains 
with it. 

Question: They usually employ the cheapest labor in the 
graining departments. Is graining one of the most essen- 
tial operations in planographic printing? 










Answer: Absolutely. If the plate is not grained proper- 
ly, you can’t print right because you will have trouble all 


the way in printing the edition. 










Photo-Gelatine 






Question: Could you touch on the photo-gelatine pro- 





cess? 







Answer: The life of the photo-gelatine surface is limited 
as to the length of edition you obtain. It will run around 
ten or twelve thousand impressions but you can print it on 
a direct lithograph press or on an offset press. The offset 
does not give quite the punch in the color that you get on 
a direct press. There is a certain loss in shadow detail 
that occurs between plate blanket and paper with the 
indirect impression because in offset you have the inter- 
mediate blanket. The making of a photo-gelatine plate 
is not really a difficult process. 

The important point there is to get the right gelatine 
and the right solution, plus the right procedure. We have 
been able to help some photo-gelatine printers by instal- 
ling a vertical plate coating machine. The question was 
would the vertical plate coating machine give a better 
gelatine coating than the horizontal on fifty-one by sixty- 
nine inch press plates. Very good results were obtained 
in printing. For instance, with the horizontal coater at 
the center of the plate, the coating is thinner than at the 
ends. We suggested that they install a vertical coater and 
apply the gelatine coating under the conditions where the 
force of gravity cancels centrifugal force. This was done 
and the result is an even coating on the press plate, far 
better than they could possibly get with the horizontal 
machine. 


I have no intention of advising about the kind of equip- 
ment you should use because you might think I am 
prejudiced. You should remember that during the last 
thirty years very extensive efforts were made to produce 
the necessary photo mechanical equipment to help do a 
good job of photo-litho printing. This objective has 
driven us along certain lines and several million dollars 
have been spent on our development work. We are not 
doing these things because we think they should be done 
our way. We are trying to help the industry to do the 
work as experience teaches it should be done, and you 
need good tools if you want the best results. 


In gelatine printing, if you start off with a properly 
coated gelatine plate, you make the negative with con- 
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tinuous tone and you expose it directly on the gelatine 
plate. Within an hour and a half after exposure to the 
gelatine, you are ready to go to press. On this sheet you 
see a photo-gelatine color job printed with three colors. 
The halftone process wouldn’t do it in four and give you 
that quality. The successful use of gelatine requires 
experience. You can’t simply throw it together and use 
it. It takes experience and study and repetition of trials 
until you conquer the requirements of handling gelatine. 
One needs to have patience and energy to stick to it in 
order to produce a first class gelatine job. If you con- 
centrate, it can be mastered in a comparatively short time. 


Drop-Out Negative 


Question: What is being done to make drop-out nega- 
tives? 


Answer: There are a number of methods being used. 
One is the Bassani process of moving the screen to spread 
the light over the highlights to reduce or eliminate the 
high light dots. The old time method is to have a clear 
glass to replace the halftone screen. A high light exposure 
would then produce a drop-out negative. In one of the 
early cameras we built, we had a convenient carriage ar- 
rangement we could roll the halftone screen out of the 
focus range of the lens and substitute a clear glass of the 
same thickness as the halftone screen. The purpose of 
the clear glass is to avoid change in the size of the image 
because, in the first place, the image has gone through the 
glass halftone screen which produced the required size of 
the image when you focused for size. If you take the 
screen away and expose the image again for highlight or 
drop-out, over the screened image without a compensating 
glass, you will find the second exposure a different size. 
For that reason, it is advisable to use a clear glass screen 
in place of the halftone when you make the high light ex- 
posure. Any high light negative, no matter how it is done, 
if you drop out the high lights, you sacrifice some of the 
values in the light tints next to the high light. There is a 
great deal of work that can be done for ordinary purposes 
where much time is saved in dropping out high lights and 
backgrounds and avoiding all the retouching and opaqu- 
ing which would otherwise be necessary. There again, 
price and quality depend on the method you decide to use. 


Mr. Huesner: I might add I have seen the prints Mr. 
Munson has made, they are very good. However, if you 
will study them you will find what I said about some loss 
of values is true. When you drop out the high lights you 
sacrifice some of the fine tints but if you have a careful 
workman there is a great deal of work that should be done 
that way. What is the use of spending time and money on 
opaquing a halftone negative when you can eliminate the 
handwork by the camera drop-out exposure in a fraction 


of the time? 
(Continued on page 32) 
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The Nature and Purpose of a 
Trade Association 


By John L. Carter 


Winner of Award, Trade Association 
Executives’ Scholarship Contest 


The fundamental purpose of a trade association is to 
protect and advance the interests of the industry which 
it serves, and to perform such services for its members as 
can be more effectively or efficiently performed by a cen- 
tral agency on a codperative basis than by each member 
acting individually. 

The field of trade association activities includes the 
following principal divisions: 

A. ConcerTED AcTION TO PROMOTE OR 
Mutua INTERESTS. 
I. Trade Promotion. 
1. Publicity and Advertising. 
2. Research to Improve Product. 
3. Development of New Uses and Markets. 
II. Protection against Outside Influences, such as: 
1. Adverse Legislation, Regulation, Tariffs, 
etc. 
2. Competition from Other Industries. 
3. Domination by Labor Unions, etc. 
B. Inpustry SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
Reduction of Unfair Trade Practices which demor- 
alize the industry from within. 
C. Epucationat ACTIVITIES. 
Technical, Cost, Merchandising, etc. 
D. Service TO MEMBERS. 
Statistical, Technical, Cost, Credit, Employment, 
etc. 

Within this broad field, trade association programs vary 
greatly depending upon the special problems of the indus- 
try served. In some industries, such as the Ice and 
Bicycle Industries, which have been seriously threatened 
by competition from other industries, Trade Promotion 
may be by far the most important objective; in others, 
such as Public Utilities, which are menaced by Govern- 
ment regulation, Protection against Adverse Legislation 
may be paramount; and in many industries demoralized 
by cut-throat competition, the Reduction of Unfair Trade 
Practices may be the most pressing problem. Some prob- 
lems, such as the Tariff, or Municipal Regulation, are 
serious in some industries and are not encountered at all 
in others. On account of the wide variation in industry 
problems, the most appropriate program of activities for 
any trade association cannot be based upon any one 
universal pattern, but must be scientifically planned to 
solve the special problems of the particular industry in- 
volved. 


PROTECT 
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An important distinction should be noted betwee 
Industry Self-Government and other activities such x 
Trade Promotion, Protection against Outside Influences 
and Educational or Service Activities. The techniqug 
required for these other activities are very similar to thoy 
developed through long experience by other types of 
organizations, such as Advertising Agencies, Sales anj 
Research Departments of large corporations, Technical 
Societies, Manufacturers and Employers Associations 
Credit Associations, etc. The trade association merely 
makes use of these established techniques and applies 
them to one particular industry. Also, in this type of 
activity mutual interests only are involved. The dificult 
problem of reconciling conflicting interests, and the danger 
of running afoukef the Anti-Trust Laws, are not involved 
to any great extent. 


Concerted action to promote sales or protect the indus. 
try against outside attack is, therefore, the least difficult 
and least dangerous type of trade association activity, 
and yet it is in this field that many industries have bene. 
fited most from trade association activities. 


Service to members has also been developed to a high 
degree of effectiveness by some trade associations. By 
performing certain functions for its members on a large 
scale coéperative basis, the trade association gives each 
member, however small, some of the advantages of large 
scale enterprise. 


The problem of industry self-government, however, is 
comparatively new and exceedingly difficult. It is pe- 
culiarly a trade association problem, and there is as yet no 
established technique for solving it. Many failures in the 
past, and the disastrous experience of many industries 
under N. R. A. have discouraged many trade associations 
from tackling this problem along sound lines. But preda- 
tory price cutting, unfair wage cutting, and other unfair 
trade practices are abuses which are demoralizing many 
industries and are leading to long hours and low wages 
which society will not tolerate much longer. Unless 
industry solves this problem through self-government, the 
job will soon be taken out of industry’s hands and turned 
over to the Government. It is the special responsibility of 
trade associations to work out a solution for this problem. 


The essential foundation for any successful program to 
reduce unfair trade practices is the development of 2 
spirit of friendship, mutual confidence, and coéperation 
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among competitors. Frequent personal contact at asso- 
<iation meetings, and codperation in other activities which 
‘nvolve mutual rather than conflicting interests, are the 
best means of developing such a spirit. Another require- 
ment is an effective educational program to promote 
sound cost and merchandising policies. 


The building of a cooperative spirit and the conversion 
of a large proportion of an industry to sound merchandising 
policies is a slow and laborious process, but the success of 
the older and fully organized industries, and the failure of 
those who attempted short cuts or more direct methods, 
demonstrates pretty conclusively that no program to 
reduce unfair trade practices can succeed unless based on 


this sound foundation. 


The reduction of unfair price cutting is a legitimate 
objective, but any attempt to hold an umbrella over in- 
eficient producers, or to obtain unfairly high prices, is 
not only uneconomic and illegal, but is suicidal in these 
days of keen inter-industry competition. One of the most 
important objectives of any industry should be to obtain 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. In this effort, 
reduced prices may be just as important a factor as im- 
proved quality, or effective publicity and advertising. 
Cost reduction, through cost comparisons, exchange of 
experiences, advisory technical or management service, 
or research to develop new manufacturing methods or 
processes, is an activity which should have a place on 
every trade association program. 


There is no universal criterion by which the success of 
any trade association can be judged. But in order to 
justify its existence, a trade association should be able to 
show definite accomplishment along one or more of the 


following lines: 


Service to the Industry as a Whole 


. Increased Volume of Sales. 
2. Higher Quality of Product. 
. Reduced Cost. 


. Fairer Competitive Practices. 


Go 
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. Protection against Injury from any Outside Source. 


N wr 


. Larger Proportion of Industry Organized. 
7. Better Spirit of Friendship, and Cooperation. 
8. Sounder Cost and Merchandising Policies. 


Service to Members Individually 


Valuable service rendered along any line, which is more 
efficient or more effective than if performed by members 
individually, or which is not available from any other 


source. 
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SUPPORTING SALES PROMOTION 


It is indeed heartening to find those who sell the graphic 
arts industry willing to support direct mail sales promo- 
tion effort. In the Direct Mail Show held in New York 
the following paper mills presented, in attractive style, 
their product which ultimately passes into direct mail. 


Gilbert Paper Company 
Rising Paper Company 
Howard Paper Company 
International Paper Company 
Eastern Manufacturing Company 
P. H. Glatfelter Company 
Oxford Paper Company 
Appleton Coated Paper Co. 
Crocker-McElwain Company 
Strathmore Paper Company 
S. D. Warren Company 
Linweave Association 


The paper jobbers in New York helped create new 
business for the graphic arts in this area included: 


Milton Paper Company 
Forest Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Schlosser Paper Company 
Marquardt & Company 
Alling & Cory 

Beekman Paper & Card Co. 

It is encouraging, too, to find ink manufacturers throw- 
ing their support behind this “increase your sales” 
endeavor. Ink manufacturers who took part in the show 
were: 

General Printing Ink Corp. 
International Printing Ink Corp. 









TRAINING SALESMEN 


Salesmanship is what the lithographic industry needs 
most. The lithographic woods are full of order takers, 
near-salesmen, solicitors, young and old, without training 
in selling and who depend not on their ability to per- 
suade, to analyze, to suggest, to create but entirely upon 
their ability to “make the price” and the “price” is 
usually one the customer makes. 


The remedy suggested—education, study, training— 
is the only one which will bring success, and whether the 
lithographer is his own salesman or employs others to 
market his produce he must first apply this remedy to 
himself, for if he expects to have trained salesmen he is 
the man who must train them. 
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Federal Taxes as Applied to the 


Lithographic Industry 


By Simon J. Worms 
Public Accountant 


The federal tax problem has become in recent years one 
of vast significance to every organization. The regula- 
tions regarding the assessment of these taxes have changed 
constantly and with these changes came the increased 
rates. I shall attempt to classify these taxes and explain 
the provisions of these tax regulations amongst the fol- 
lowing classifications: 


1. Federal Income Tax. 
Normal Income Tax. 
Surtax on Undistributed Profits. 
Surtax on Improperly Accumulating Surplus. 
2. Federal Capital Stock Tax. 
3. Federal Excess-Profits Tax. 
4. Federal Social Security Tax. 
5. Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax. 


l. Federal Income Tax 


For the year 1936, we are governed by the Revenue Act 
of 1935 which was signed by the President on August 30, 
1935. This act is applicable to such organizations as are 
defined by the act to be corporations and to include 
associations, joint stock companies, and insurance com- 
panies. The corporation income tax rates under this act 
are graduated according to the net income as follows: 


Upon normal tax net incomes not in excess of $2,000— 
8%. 

In excess of $2,000, but not in excess of $15,000—11%. 

In excess of $15,000, but not in excess of $40,000—13%. 

In excess of $40,000—15%. 

No flat credit against income is allowed any corporation 
under this act as was formerly the case of corporations 
with net incomes of less than $25,000. 

Interest on U. S. obligations which is exempt from the 
normal tax, but not the surtax, must be included in the 
gross income of the corporation and is not deductible in 
determining the net income. It may, however, be de- 
ducted as a credit against net income for the purpose of 
the income tax on corporations only, but not for the 
purpose of the surtax on improper accumulations of 
surplus. 

In addition to the regular corporation tax, this act 
provides for an additional tax or surtax in the nature of 
a penalty upon any corporation formed for the purpose 
of preventing the imposition of the surtax upon its share- 
holders or the shareholders of any other corporation 
through the medium of permitting gains and profits to 

accumulate instead of being divided or distributed. 
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The rates of the surtax are, in the case of corporations 
not affected by the surtax on undistributed profits: 


25% of the amount of the retained net income not jn 
excess of $100,000, plus 35% of the amount in excess 
of $100,000. 

In the case of corporations which are affected by the 

surtax on undistributed profits, the rates are: 

15% of the amount of retained net income, not in ex. 
cess of $100,000. 

25% of the amount in excess of $100,000. 


It is necessary to consider all of the surrounding facts 
and circumstances in order to determine whether a cor. 
poration comes within the provisions of this or not. The 
nature of the business, the requirements for future expan. 
sion, and the manner in which surplus is invested, have a 
bearing on this provision. 

“Adjusted Net Income” is defined as the net income 
(ordinary taxable net income before credits) computed 
without the allowance of the dividend deduction other- 
wise allowable but diminished by the amount of dividends 
paid during the taxable year. 

The surtax on undistributed profits is computed on the 
undistributed net income as follows: 


The first 10% of the total undistributed net income at 
7%: 

The second 10% of the total undistributed net income 
at 12%. 

The next 20% of the total undistributed net income at 
~07 


I / /O° 

The following 20% of the total undistributed net income 
at 22%. 

The remaining 40% of the total undistributed net in- 
come at 27%. 

The return for the income and surtax assessments must 


be filed by March 15. 
2. Federal Capital Stock Tax 


The capital stock tax is an excise tax imposed upon 
every domestic corporation “carrying on or doing busi- 
ness” and on every foreign corporation “carrying on or 
doing business”’ in the United States. 

For each year ending June 30, beginning with the year 
ending June 30, 1936, the tax is $1.00 for each $1,000 of 
the adjusted declared value of the capital stock. The tax 
of $1.00 for each $1,000 is imposed for each year ending 
June 30 and is due July 31 of each year. 
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érst period for which a capital stock tax return is required 
s the value of the capital stock as declared by the cor- 

ration as of the close of its last income-tax taxable year 
ending at or prior to June 3o. Care should be exercised 
‘n determining the declared value of the capital stock in- 
asmuch as the excess-profits tax is based upon this valua- 
tion. Every $1,000 added to the declared value will cost 
$1.40 per year in capital stock tax. However, this will 
save much more than that in excess profits tax when the 
net income would otherwise exceed the 10% excess profits 
tax exemption. It would therefore seem advisable to 
declare a substantially large capital stock value in order to 
avoid the excess profits tax, which might otherwise be 
















incurred. 

This original declared value may not be changed in 
subsequent returns, except to adjust it in later years for 
capital changes such as amounts paid in for stock or 
shares, paid in surplus and contributions to capital, net 
income, etc. In view of these conditions, great care 
should be exercised in determining this value. 










The capital stock tax is deductible on income tax re- 
turns, although income taxes and excess-profits taxes are 


not deductible. 








5. Federal Excess-Profits Tax 






The excess-profits tax is imposed upon the net income 
of each income-tax taxable year ending after the close of 
the first year for which a capital stock tax is imposed. 
The excess-profits tax is imposed on the same corporation 
on which the capital stock tax is imposed. The adjusted 
declared value of the capital stock serves as the basis for 
the excess-profits tax. 

The tax rates upon the net income of every corporation 
after the close of the first year in which it has been sub- 
jected to the new $1.40 per $1,000 capital stock tax are as 
follows: 


6% of such portion of its net income for such income- 
tax taxable year as is in excess of 10% and not in 
excess of 15% of the adjusted declared value. 


12% of such portion of its net income for such income- 
tax taxable year as is in excess of 15% of the ad- 
justed declared value. 























The above rates are only applicable to income-tax tax- 
able years ending after June 30, 1936. These rates would 
not apply for any taxable year ending on or before June 30, 
1936. For such years the rate of 5% on net income in 
excess of 1214% of the old adjusted declared value would 
apply. 

This act also provides that for the purpose of calcu- 
lating the excess-profits tax, the net income shall be the 
same as the net income for income tax purposes for the 
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The adjusted declared value of the capital stock for the 





same year except that there shall be deducted the amount 
of income tax imposed for such year. 


4. Federal Social Security Tax 


The Federal Social Security Tax is one of the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act which was approved Aug. 
14, 1935. This act has for its purpose the following: 

“To provide for the general welfare by establishing a 
system of Federal old-age benefits, and by enabling the 
several states to make more adequate provision for aged 
persons, blind persons, dependent and crippled children, 
maternal and child welfare, public health, and the admin- 
istration of their unemployment compensation laws, to 
establish a Social Security Board; to raise revenue; and 
for other purposes.” 

The taxes levied are based upon the wages paid to the 
employees. The term “wages” is defined as “‘all remu- 
neration for employment, including the cash value of all 
remuneration paid in any medium other than cash; except 
that such term shall not include that part of the remunera- 
tion which, after remuneration equal to $3,000 has been 
paid to an individual by an employer with respect to 
employment during any calendar year, is paid to such 
individual by such employe with respect to employment 
during such calendar year. 

The following listings outline the main features of the 
Social Security Retirement Plan as applicable to both 
employers and employees in the lithographic field. 


1. Who Must Pay? 


a. All employers, except those employing persons en- 
gaged in exempted employment, are liable for the tax 
imposed under this plan. 

b. All employees, except those in exempted occupations, 
are liable for the payment of this tax. 


2. Basis For Tax. 


a. The employers muct pay a tax on the basis of total 
payroll representing $3,000 of each employee’s wages, 
except employees over 65 years of age. 

b. The employees must pay a tax on the basis of the 
first $3,000 of annual wages. This tax is to be deducted 
from the wages of the employee by the employer and is to 
be paid by the employer to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


3. Exemptions. 


a. The employer is exempted from paying taxes on the 
wages of employees over $3,000, or paid to employees who 
have passed their 65th birthday. 

b. The employee is exempted from paying taxes on his 
wages which are over $3,000 annually, or, if he has at- 
tained his 65th birthday. 


There are no credits allowed against the tax. 
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Federal Taxes 


(Continued from page 17) 


4. Tax Rates Applicable. 


By Employer and by Employee: 
1% for period from 1/1/37 to 12/31/39. 
1%% for period from 1/1/40 to 12/31/42. 
2% for period from 1/1/43 to 12/31/45. 
2%% for period from 1/1/46 to 12/31/48. 
3% for period from 1/1/49 and thereafter. 


5. Relation of Tax to Income Tax Returns. 


a. In the case of the employer, any taxes paid in con- 
nection with this act are fully deductible. 


b. In the case of the employee, any taxes paid in con- 
nection with this act are not deductible. 


6. Benefits of the Act. 


a. The eligible unemployed former employee will re- 
ceive a benefit in the form of monthly payments after he 
is 65 years of age, commencing in 1942 or thereafter. 
This is based on the wages received from Jan. 1, 1937 until 
he reaches the age of 65 years, if he is not over 60 years 


of age on Jan. 1, 1937. The old-age benefits shall be based 


as follows: 


1. If the total wages determined by the Board to have 
been paid to him, with respect to employment after Dec. 
31, 1936, and before he attained the age of 65 years, 
were not more than $3,000, the old-age benefit shall be 
at monthly rate of % of 1% of such total wages. 


2. If the total wages were more than $3,000, the rate 
shall be: 


\% of 1% of $3,000; plus 

1/12 of 1% of the next $42,000; plus 

1/24 of 1% of wages over $45,000, but maximum 
payment to be $85 per month. 


3. There shall be a cash benefit of 34% of wages 
earned from January 1, 1937 until age of 65 years; also, 
if over 60 years of age at January 1, 1937, or if total 
wages have been less than $2,000 after January 1, 1937 
and before the age of 65 years. 


4. If any individual dies before attaining the age of 
65 years, his estate is entitled to an amount equal to 
3%% of the total wages paid to him after Dec. 31, 1936. 


If the individual dies after reaching the age of 65 
years, the benefit is not to exceed 3%% of the total 
wages paid, less any monthly payments received prior 
to death. 


Beginning in 1937, the employer will pay this tax on his 


behalf and also that of the employee by withholding the 
employee’s tax from his pay and thus pay an equal amount 
for him. 
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5. Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax 


The Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax also come 
under the regulations of the Federal Social Security Ag 
Only, the employers are liable for this tax and not the 
employees. Every employer who has eight or more 
employees working for him at least one day in each of x 
weeks of taxable year, or those who voluntarily subscrily 
to the plan, are liable for this tax. 


The rates are based upon the total payroll and are x 
follows: 


Due 1/31/37—1% of 1936 Taxable Payroll. 

Due 1/31/38—2% of 1937 Taxable Payroll. 

Due 1/31/39 and thereafter—3% of Annual Taxabk 
Payroll. 


This tax is deductible for income tax purposes by the 
employer. The employer may also credit against the 
tax imposed the amount of contributions with respect to 
employment paid by him into an unemployment fund of 
the state. However, the credit claimed under this pro. 
vision shall not exceed 90% of the total tax due under the 
Federal Plan. 


Insofar as the unemployed former employee is con. 
cerned, there is no direct benefit to him because the 
federal government appropriates the money to a state 
agency which in turn administers the benefits. 


This tax became effective on January 1, 1936 and the 
first tax is due on January 31, 1937. However, this tax 
may be paid in four equal instalments on Jan. 31, Apr. 30, 
July 31, and Oct. 31. 


The foregoing information has outlined briefly the more 
important provisions of the various federal tax laws under 
which we are now governed. Every lithographer should 
acquaint himself with these provisions in order that he 
may properly know his costs insofar as federal taxes are 
concerned. In this way, he will be in a better position to 
determine his cost of doing business with reference to the 
tax portion of the costs and will also be in a better position 
to view the acts of Congress regarding the taxation of 
business. 





QUALITY IS IMPORTANT 


Some samples of photo-lithography material reaching 
this office give evidence of the craftsmanship now evident 
in many offset plants. Some pieces have come to hand 
which do not reflect credit on the house mailing out the 
material. Slovenly produced work not only reflects on 
a house producing it but plays havoc with the entire 
industry. 

In a field of competition where trade practices and costs 
are on an even keel, the lithographer whose product gives 
evidence of careful planning and good execution has by 
far the edge on the field. 
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For thirty years, it has been my privilege and pleasure 
to be identified with you in the Graphic Arts. During 
this period which has been a continuous association with 
one company, I have observed not only many changes and 
much progress in the science of printing but also the 
clearing of misunderstandings once widely prevalent with 
reference to the place, importance and relationship of the 


three methods of putting ink on paper. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that civilization, on its 
higher levels, depends for its continuance and advance- 
ment, on the written word of the past, the present, and 
the future. It is true that there have been, and are, so- 
called civilizations that depend upon word-of-mouth 
records to transfer knowledge and history from one gen- 
eration to another, from one tribe or class within a nation 
to another, but they hardly measure up to civilization as 
we know it in the western world. 


There is a tremendous gap to bridge from the first real 
printing known to have been done in China in 50 B. C., to 
the present day, and that applies not only to the art of 
printing, itself, but to many other phases of life. With 
the advent of printing by movable type in the fifteenth 
century, our present day civilization really had its start. 
This discovery in the new world which only corresponded 
with the same invention by Chinese centuries before, thus 
really marked the turning point. It is a matter of record 
that for many years, refinements went on in the printing 
industry, but until the latter part of the last century, 
there were few if any extensions to the fundamentals. 
Letterpress will always have its place, and an important 
and distinctive one, that can be taken over by no other 
method. 


On the other hand, offset, which many today call the 
modern method and concerning which I wish to speak to 
you, is a development that has its own very special appli- 
cation, important and profitable to the world that prints 
and that buys printing. 


You have observed all of these things, too, and so it is 
not necessary to discuss many things that one would have 
to emphasize to a less experienced group. 


All of us know the fundamental differences between the 
three basic printing processes. We distinguish between 
typographical or letterpress which is printing from a 
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raised surface and intaglio or gravure which is printing 
from wells or indentations in the plate or cylinder from 
which, under pressure, ink is transferred to the paper, and 
offset which, as you know, makes use of the old litho- 
graphic principle that ink and water do not mix. 


You understand too, that offset is printing from a plane 
surface in which the design on the plane surface of the 
plate contacts a rubber blanket, and is thence transferred 
from the blanket to the paper. The design parts of the 
plate which do the printing are inked, while the parts 
which do not do the printing are kept moist so as not to 
take the ink. 


Offset, which today is popularly referred to as the 
Modern Method in printing has reached its ranking posi- 
tion, without detrimental effect to the other two printing 
methods. This is true because for each particular job, 
some one printing method is best. There is a real place 
and use for each method. Actually the three are used in 
combination, as you know. However, there has been, 
in the past, among those who buy printing, as well as 
among some printers, uncertainty concerning offset 
printing, its place and function in the business plan, al- 
though I believe that this lack of understanding is now 
giving way to full appreciation of the ascendency of the 
offset process today. 


As I have said before, all three methods have their own 
special fields of operation in which they are most thorough- 
ly applicable, and from which they cannot be displaced by 
any other without sacrificing something in quality, time- 
liness, cost, or other vital elements. 


In view of the fact that the company which I represent 
produces all three types of presses—offset, gravure, and 
letterpress—it will be readily understood that I could, 
at best, be only partially biased concerning any one of the 
methods. And furthermore, it is at once a candid admis- 
sion on our part that each of the three has a definite field 
of operation, or we would not be producing all three. 


On the basis of these well known and strongly estab- 
lished facts, and also since my time with you is limited, I 
shall confine my remarks to the offset classification, giving 
you my opinion, about how, where, and when it enters 
into the printing picture and who should and should not 
entertain the idea of going into this branch of the business. 
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There are a number of basic business elements that enter 
into the matter of offset printing and lithography, and 
the matter of producing or not producing by this method 
should be dependent upon a consideration of these gov- 
erning elements. 


In brief these are: 


1. The nature and type of work to be presented, 


2. The printing effect desired—softness and beauty 
of color illustration as contrasted with the some- 


what sharper detail and outline of letterpress, 
3. The length of the run, 
4. The nature of the paper stock required, 
5. The time element, 


6. The cost of original cuts and electrotypes, 


7. The matter of space storage of plates and type, 
8. Duplication of forms, 
g. Reruns from a previous job, 


and countless other considerations such, for example, as 
investment in type metal, ink costs, etc. 


Years ago, when offset was in its infancy, the kind of 
production to which the process was adaptable was con- 
fined to rather narrow limits, but during the intervening 
years, improvements in presses, development of special 
photographic process and the deep etched plate, dot etch- 
ing and improvements in paper and inks have broadened 
its scope immeasurably until today the trade is indeed 
offset conscious. In fact, we find that interest today 
centers as never before, primarily in offset equipment. 
Printers in increasing numbers are understanding that 
the offset press, for long and short run work, provides by 
reason of its high rotary speed and methods, economies 
in production that are obtainable by no other method. 


With this basic understanding and general agreement 


among all of us, it is in order to discuss practical and 
effective ways in which, together, we may advance popular 
understanding and appreciation and greater use of this 
method of the printing art. 
more widely and constantly used printed pieces and busi- 
ness forms, labels, advertising promotional matter, books, 
catalogues, folders, displays, etc. 
purpose, or possibility even, of ever supplanting the other 
methods of printing, still a great deal of development work 
is constantly being carried on with the idea of further 
perfecting offset printing in its application to an ever ex- 
panding field. 


For instance—a few of the 


While it is not the 
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What's Ahead ? 


“There is nothing that even remotely ap. 
proaches the effects accomplished by offset, 
especially in multiple color work.” 


“Where it is desirable to produce a soft 
effect that breathes exclusive quality for the 
product, there is no substitute for offset.” 











When it comes to the question of quality, or type of 
materials to be produced, here is a phase upon which 
much might be said and written. In some pictorial repro. 
ductions, there is nothing that even remotely approaches 
the effects accomplished by offset. Especially in multiple 
color work, is this a fact. In any case where it is desirable 
to produce a soft effect that breathes exclusive quality for 
the product, there is no substitute for offset. Further. 
more, offset will bring out the artist’s technique in a true 
to life way that is startling. In the case of works in oil, 
for example, offset captures the field because here is where 
reproduction of the painting itself is hardly distinguish- 
able from its original. But it is not to be supposed that 
this method is good only for fine art, because it is not less 
authoritative in its reproduction of commercial art. 


In short, offset will bring the sales angle to the fore 
pictorially not much less strongly that it is in the product 
itself. While I do not claim that offset has the effect of 
gilding the lily, I do hold that the lily, under its technique, 
retains all of its charm and force. 


When it comes to a question of the time element per- 
missible for any given job, of course, offset, being a rotary 
method, may be classed as a speed method. On the long 
run, the importance of fast operation will be seen as an 
important factor. And the same element also enters as an 
economy factor in the production of the short run where 
small orders are needed in a hurry at critical times, as for 
instance, in a sales promotion and advertising campaign. 
In this connection, the type of press used not only con- 
tributes the greatest element of speed to production of a 
maximum number of finished salable sheets at the end of 
a day’s run, but there also is a big short cut in the prepara- 
tion of the layout and in the make-ready that facilitates 
the accomplishment of the work. 


Of all the several major advantages of offset, speed is 
far from being the least. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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SELLING LITHOGRAPHY 






An Analysis of Sales Principles and Policies 
as Applied to the Lithographic Industry, 
Prepared by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


This report was prepared to answer specific questions 
presented by a Group Insurance policyholder of the 
Metropolitan. It was compiled with special reference to 
the situation confronting the organization for which the 
work was done, and is not intended as an all-inclusive 
discussion of the subject. The report has been made 
available for general distribution because it is believed 
that much of its contents will be of interest to executives 
confronted with similar problems. In its present form, 
references or material of exclusive interest to the company 
for which it was prepared, have been removed. 


The lithographic industry is highly diversified, and 
includes the following rough classifications: 
1. Posters. 
2. Labels, stickers, etc. 
. Commercial stationery. 
. Bank stationery. 


. Decalcomanias. 
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. Greeting cards. 

7. Window and counter displays. 
8. Booklets and catalogs. 

g. School charts, maps, etc. 

10. Metal lithography. 

11. Leather lithography. 

12. Textile lithography. 


The big “plus” in favor of the industry—as respects its 
prospects for the future—is said to be the fact that color 
is coming more and more into merchandise, and that 
processes, such as lithography, that can visualize these 
products in color, are bound to benefit. Still, it is re- 
ported that not all branches of the business are prospering 
equally. Textile, and leather lithography (such as the 
printing of imitation snake skin) are described as relatively 
new and prospering—partly because of this claimed new- 
ness, and partly because of the highly individual nature 
of the work. These processes are said not to lend them- 
selves readily to mass production methods, and that in 
consequence the pressure of competition and price is not 
SO severe as in some other sections of the industry. 
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The work in textiles and leathers, together with the 
other classifications in the list of 12, serve to illustrate 
something, too, of the scope of today’s lithographing 
industry. In fact, the distinction between the several 
branches of the industry are such that most plants have 
adopted a program of specializing in only one, two, or 
three kinds of work. The exceptions to this rule are said 
not to be very numerous. 

However, while the technical differences between the 
several branches of the industry are great, a number of 
problems are reported that seem to be more or less common 
to all. First, of course, is the almost universally expressed 
need for more business—the sales problem. Coincident 
with this is said to be the question of speculative work. 
How far is the lithographer justified in “gambling” on a 
prospect? The opinion appears to be widely entertained, 
also, that the industry as a whole is under-advertised— 
that lithographers, while producing advertising for others, 
use little of it themselves. The statement likewise is made 
that the industry is in need of a careful inquiry for the 
purpose of discovering new markets, and developing old. 
Such a study, according to a representative of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, should include the following: 


1. A careful study of the various products which are, 
or should be, advertised. 


2. Classification of these products as follows: 


(a) Those that may best be advertised litho- 
graphically. 


(b) Those in the doubtful class. 


(c) Those that may best be advertised by some. 
other method than lithography. 


3. An intensive study of class (a) products for the 
purpose of determining how they may best be 
advertised. (This study may be extended so as to 
include new uses, etc. of said products.) 


4. Consideration of class (b) products to determine 
which, if any, belong or can be brought into class 
(a) and which, if any, should unquestionably fall 
in class (c). 


5. Immediate placement of any and all new products 
to come into the market in the right class. 
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The “New Approach” to Selling Lithography 


This report, however, is concerned not so much with 
general conditions in the industry, and its future needs, 
as with the methods in use today by progressive firms to 
get more business. The central idea in these methods— 
the “‘new approach”—is said to be the selling not of 
lithography, but of sales. One instructor, in discussing the 
subject in these terms in his series of lectures at New York 
University, said: 


“If you want to get more business, you must adopt 
and put into practice modern methods of selling. This 
means that you cannot continue to sell lithography. 
You must sell sales. 


“The problem is to sell more sales, and its solution 
is comparatively simple if you take the following steps 
in the order named: 


1. Determine what kinds of jobs lithography can do 
better than its competitors. 


2. Determine the possible buyers of advertising whose 
customers would be most helped if they were to use 
lithography. 


3. Through salesmanship and showmanship work up 
an effective presentation of this fact to put before 
the man you wish to sell. 


4. Make the presentation to the right man. 


“If you are going to be anything more than a price 
or product salesman, you must talk advertising instead 
of printing and lithography. And you must talk to the 
advertising men, not to purchasing agents. 


“Don’t take my word for it; find out for yourself. 
Go into any big office and ask the first man you run 
into whether they want to talk about lithography and 
printing. Go back another day and ask the same 
crowd, one by one, whether they want to talk about 
more sales; how to sell more laundry, more lollypops, or 
lime drops, or whatever they happen to make. As a 
matter of fact, even if you have forgotten all of the 
exact information I have been telling you, just talk 
more sales. That’s the mystic word these days. Any 
man who can really deliver more sales is welcome in any 
office throughout the country. 


“Every business man everywhere will talk about 
sales. Sales are his big problem. Everything else is 
simple, at least he thinks it is. But you won’t find one 
in a hundred who is satisfied with his sales volume. If 
you can help him there, he will become your good friend, 
and he will think less about the price of the job needed.” 





have established a special department for creative work. 
In some cases this department is called the “planning 
department. 
ment,” “sales research department,” 
department,” or by some other name. 


tion is described by an executive familiar with their work. 
He says: 


“Creative” Selling 





This selling of “Sales’”’ is said to be the approved 
practice today among leading lithographers. It has been 
given different names by different organizations. By 
many it is referred to as “creative selling.” Others speak 
of it as “merchandising research,” ““idea-selling,” and 
“selling by sales analysis’”—that is, by analyzing the 
customer’s needs. 












One sales executive, speaking of this development said, 
“The selling department of a lithographic organization js 
becoming more and more a merchandising department.” 
Another said, “The whole accent today is on going out 
and developing new business rather than on solicitations 
conducted in the old way. This has eliminated much of 
the competitive element, and enables us to get better 
prices for our work.” 

According to the sales manager for one of the country’s 
largest lithographing companies, with headquarters in 
New York City, the change has been almost revolutionary, 


He said: 









“Before the war, at least 70 per cent of our business 
was done on what would be termed a ‘knock-down’ 
basis, and it was more or less simple order-taking, 
rather than selling. 







“Following the war, with increasing competition and 
a number of new companies and new ideas entering the 
field, we began systematic research to broaden our 
market and to cultivate it more intensively. The change 
in selling methods has been so complete that today only 
10 per cent of our total business may be regarded as 
ordered or tonnage business. The rest is all ‘created’ 
business, that is, business to which this company con- 
tributes merchandising, marketing, or advertising ideas 
in whole or in part.” 












“Creative” Departments — A Development in 
Creative Selling 







To meet this new requirement in selling, many firms 






” 


In others it may be called the “art depart- 
“‘ merchandising 







How these departments tie in with the sales organiza- 







“We will assume that a salesman is contacting a cer- 
tain prospect. He learns that this prospect is getting 
out a new product to sell in drug stores. Also, he 
knows that this prospect would like a maximum of 
counter display for his product—wants it out in front. 
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The salesman works out a rough plan for a lithographed 
support that will display the product to good advantage. 
Then he goes to his planning, or art department, as the 
case may be, and the artists work up the job in attrac- 
tive form. With this visual illustration of his idea, the 
salesman goes to the prospect and attempts to get the 


order. 





“Of course, this is just a simple illustration of the 
way in which the planning department is used. In 
some cases the salesman may suggest the idea; in others 
he may put the job entirely up to the planning depart- 
ment. Some companies permit the salesman to use 
these visualizations on a prospect; with others, the 
working up of layouts or ideas may be restricted to 
customers—offered as part of the service the customer 
gets after the order is placed.” 


The facilities of these planning or merchandising depart- 
ments vary with the different companies. Thus, a number 
of firms doing a large volume of package work have 
“stylists.” These are individuals who design or redesign 
packages for customers or prospects, and in some cases 
even go so far as to suggest designs for the product itself 
to bring it into line with today’s increased demands for 
color, style and smartness. 


Other companies maintain other types of specialists. 
One advises that it has a man who is an electrical and 
automotive engineer. This man collaborates with the 
sales department in the development of merchandising 
and selling ideas for industrial organizations. 


In most cases, however, the ‘“‘creative” department is 
an art department with one or more artists who work up 
layouts and designs for posters, booklets, tags, billboard 
sheets, window displays, or other work in which the com- 
pany specializes. 


In all cases the aim is the same—namely to provide the 
sales department with ideas and “visualizations” that 
will help sell goods for the prospect or customer—with, of 
course, the aid of lithography. 


Some Results of “Creative” Selling 


That this kind of selling—that is, the sale of ideas—is 
successful seems to be indicated by its increasing popu- 
larity in the industry. How it is used, and some of the 
results obtained, are indicated in the following. 


_Acompany in the west tells how it sold a large order of 
lithography to the manufacturer of a package food 
Product. It occurred to the salesman contacting this 
account that fruit and cereal are a very popular breakfast 
combination. It occurred to him, also, that it would be 
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. good sales strategy to show these two foods—the break- 


fast cereal and the fruit—together. Accordingly he en- 
listed the codperation of the fruit canners, and then pre- 
sented to the breakfast food manufacturer a plan for a 
joint campaign. At the same time, he showed how the 
idea could be worked out in car cards, window trims, can 
tops, etc. The result was a double-barrelled campaign 
by the fruit people and the breakfast food people that 
required the use of approximately 400,000 pieces of litho- 
graphing material. 


In another case an alert salesman learned of a new 
product about to be marketed by a manufacturer upon 
whom he was calling. Through the planning department, 
the salesman arranged for a modest market analysis. 
This showed the current annual sale of products of (1) the 
type proposed; (2) the extent of the competition; (3) its 
character; (4) the kinds of sales resistance that would be 
encountered, and other data that would be helpful to the 
manufacturer in selling his product. Then the salesman 
went in with ideas showing the manufacturer how his 
product could be merchandised, and got the order. 


More Results of “Creative” Selling 


Another lithographer reports, as typical of the results 
of this type of selling, his experience with a number of oil 
companies. He knew that the oil people felt that motor- 
ists should lubricate their cars more liberally. Accord- 
ingly, he worked up a booklet explaining in detail, and by 
diagram, the essential features of an automobile, and the 
function and value of lubrication for each part. Two years 
passed before he was able to get the booklet accepted— 
then an order was placed for upwards of a million copies. 
These were distributed by the oil company through its 
filling stations. This lithographer reports that he has 
since sold similar booklets to 14 other oil companies. 


This lithographer added that if these booklets had been 
prepared by the oil companies themselves, they would 
have been let out on the basis of competitive bids. As it 
was, the orders were given to the man bringing in the idea, 
without inviting in the competition. 


Ingenuity of another type is reported by a lithographer 
making cigar labels. In this case, an improved labelling 
machine was devised and placed with cigar manufacturers 
with the provision that only the labels of this manufac- 
turer would be used. In this way, a continuous market 
was secured for his product by this lithographer. 


The sales manager of a lithographing company in the 
east mentioned an experience with a foundry prospect as 
typical of his company’s “creative selling” practices. The 
purchasing agent for the foundry asked for prices on 
15,000 mailing pieces featuring a particular kind of casting. 
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The salesman, instead of taking a quotation to the pur- 
chasing agent, used the sales research department to make 
a check-up. The sales research department reported that 
there really were 80,000 prospects for the product in ques- 
tion. Accordingly, the salesman went to the purchasing 
agent with a talk about the market possibilities for the 
product—and came away with an order for 80,000 pieces. 







A sales executive summed up his experience in this way: 





“‘Every lithographer knows what it means to have to 
depend on business that is obtained on a strictly price 
basis. Such business is uncertain. There is always 
some fellow who is willing to bid lower; some fellow who 
doesn’t know his costs, or who is in a jam and willing to 
take business on any basis; some fellow who thinks he 
can ‘muscle in’ on an account by quoting under the 
market on the initial job. Business obtained on such a 
basis is a continued battle, and there is neither security 
nor profit in it. When we get an invitation to bid, we 
accept it, of course, but we also try to do more than 
that—we try to take in some idea, some suggestion that 
will give the man a better job; something that will get 
more business for him. We sell ideas.” 


















An interesting extension of the idea method is reported 
by a large buyer of lithography—the manufacturer of a 
popular beverage distributed through soda fountains and 
grocery stores throughout the country. This manufac- 
turer when asking for bids on a window card, for instance, 
requires that layouts be submitted with the bids. Then 
each card is tried out in turn in the windows of certain 
selected stores, and a check-up made of the number of 
people who stop. The lithographing job is then awarded 
to the lithographer whose card is found to be most effec- 
tive. 













The Cost of “Speculative” Selling 





A number of the executives interviewed in the prepara- 
tion of this report commented upon the question of costs. 






‘Layouts, dummies, ideas worked up in the roughest 
form, cost money,” said one sales manager, “and it is 
a problem at times to know how far to go. The industry 
is in need of some standardized practice in this respect. 
Should ‘visualizations’ be shown to prospects, or should 
such ideas be held back and pictured as one of the 
advantages of doing business with us, rather than with 
a competitor?” 









Practice in the matter of speculative work apparently 
varies to a considerable extent with the different com- 
panies. All companies, it is reported, include layout, art, 
and other preparation costs in their estimates. In other 
words, this work is paid for in all cases where orders are 
obtained. The losses are in connection with those cases 
where “visualizations” have been made—but not sold. 
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The usual view is expressed in the following: 
“Companies doing speculative work admit that the 

do not always get the order, nor does the presentatio, 
of an idea always keep out competitive bidding. On th 
other hand, a piece of market research well done for on, 
prospect may have a permanent value—it can be usej 
with modifications, on any number of other manus. 
turers in the same field. I suppose each company muy 
more or less make its own rules. If its methods get the 
business on a profitable basis—then they are sound 
If they don’t get the business, then they are unsound 
as far as that company is concerned.” 
The speculative problem is said to be created in pan, 

however, not by the lithographer, but by the buyer. On 

authority makes this comment: 


“A buyer of lithography in the market for certain 
work, will sometimes approach 20 lithographers, sup. 
plying an idea, and asking for dummies and prices 
Each lithographer goes to work and gets up one or more 
visualizations. One of the 20 will get the order. It 
very often happens that the competing lithographer 
have invested more money collectively in their specula. 
tive work on the job, than the job actually yields when 
the order is placed. In the long run, of course, the 
buyers of lithography must pay for this speculation. 
It is a very serious thing, but nothing can be done about 
it. Of course, representative lithographers might get 
together, as members of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies have done, and set limits on spec- 
ulative work. Even this, however, would be difficult.” 


The president of one lithographing company says that 
he has solved the problem as far as his company is con- 
cerned by refusing to bid on jobs until he knows how many 
other lithographers have been called, and what the size 
of the order is likely to be. 


Seeing the Right Party 


Executives of a number of companies commented upon 
the difficulty of selling certain types of lithographing be- 
cause of inability to reach the people who really do the 
buying. One executive said— 

“Many users of lithographing make their purchases 
through their advertising agencies. Others place the 
orders through their purchasing agents. Still others 
may place the business through their advertising, or 
sales managers. In many cases, however, these people 
are simply go-betweens. They lack authority, and they 
don’t make the final decisions. Their signatures may 
appear on the order when it finally comes through— 
but the real decision was made by somebody up in the 
front office. Knowing who this man is, and getting to 
him, is one of the real requirements in selling lithography 
as in selling anything else. We instruct our salesmen to 
see the boss!” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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To Make Better Negatives... 
Easily... Economically 


KODALITH TRANSPARENT STRIPPING FILM 


= be inspected by transmitted 
light during development. When 
quick photographic prints are desired 
as proofs, it can be dried readily be- 
fore stripping. Also, negatives may be 
tested for lining up and in assembling 
operations before stripping. The film 
lies flat on the stay-flat holder. An 
improved stripping film in every re- 
spect. Write for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Graphic Arts Dept., Rochester, N.Y. 





THE SYSTEM BEHIND 
THE SALE 
“Awake and Sell” 


By Jess M. Abrams 
The Mailograph Company, Inc., New York 


Behind consistently good selling lies paper work. 


By “paper work” I mean the recording of information 
helpful to: 


1. The salesman, in his selling. 
2. The sales manager, in 
a. Planning selling; 
b. Aiding the salesman; 
c. Appraising the work of the salesman. 


I shall tell you how we organize our records—not be- 
cause I think our system is perfect, but because I know of 
no other. I shall be grateful for suggestions. 


l. Let’s Start with the Sales Call List 


In our case, it is the same as our mailing list, except for a 
small group of names that for various reasons we contact 
only by mail. 


First, we break down our Sales Call List into two groups: 


1. Customers. 
2. Prospects. 


Each of these, in turn, is broken down into the following 
business classifications: 


Financial. 

Advertising Agencies. 

Real Estate. 

. Department Stores, Specialty Shops, Retail Stores. 
Publications. 

Steamship Lines. 

General. 

Social Service Organizations. 


CI Ans w& PW 


We make no attempt to distinguish between active and 
inactive customers—probably a weakness in our system. 


2. All these Names Appear in the Sales Call Book 
The Sales Call Book has two alphabetical indexes: 


1. Customers. 
2. Prospects. 


Along side of each name is the name of the salesman 
assigned to contact the account. Columns are provided 
for the entry of the date of each sales call. 
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It is obvious that the Sales Call Book answers three 
important questions: 


1. Is the Company on our list? 
a. as a customer? 
b. as a prospect? 

2. What salesman covers it? 

3. When have calls been made? 


3. In Addition, each Salesman Has his own Haj 
Book 


This is a miniature Sales Call Book, containing on}; 
customers and prospects assigned to him. , 
It enables each salesman to: 


1. See when his accounts have last been contacted 
(without having to refer to the master Sales Cal! 
Book). 

2. Spot his overlooked accounts more readily than 
by reference to the Sales Call Book. 


4. Each Salesman Has his own Set of Sales Call 
Cards 


These are 3 x § index cards which contain the names of 
his customers and prospects. 


It is these that he carries with him when he makes his 
calls, and on which he notes facts to be remembered. 


5, Each Salesman, each Day. Tums in a Sales Repo 


The Sales Report gives the sales manager the following 
information: 


1. List of calls made. 
2. Brief summary of results. 
3. Salesman’s opinion of 
a. Necessity for follow-up by letter; 
b. Next call date. 
4. Basis for discussion of day’s calls. 
5. Additions, corrections and cancellations to be made 
in the Sales Call List, as a result of the day’s calls. 


6. Each Salesman Maintains a “Tickler System” 


We leave to the salesman’s choice two “Tickler Sys- 
tems”: 


1. A monthly and daily index file similar to an alpha- 

betical file. . 

Into the proper date for follow-up he drops his 
Sales Call Card. 

Each day he removes from his file the cards 

scheduled for call on that day. 

2. A calendar pad, on which he notes the names 0! 

accounts to be called upon on the specified day. 
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UEC BOND 


WATERMARKED 


i MAK OFFSET 


do every job 


BETTER 


B EVERY count the Maxwell Twins 


hasten and improve production 
efficiency. Their finish and flatness cut 
make-ready and running time. Their 
strength and uniformity solve folding 
problems. And their excellent print- 
ability produce finished work that has 
cleanliness, color, and character. Proof 
of these points is displayed in our 
samples. Write for them. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 








APPEARANCE 
BA A X LAL Ea L L GREATLY IMPROVED, NEW WATERMARK, 
now made under our own management, by 


_ % Oo I D our affiliated subsidiary 
DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY 
‘E N Vv E L @] P E Ss DAYTON, OHIO 


MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 





COATED PAPERS 


For Lithography and Photo Offset 


LITHOGLOSS C. 1 S. Can be varnished with no perceptible change of shade. 
ZENA C. 1 S. Excellent finish at medium cost. 
CATSKILL C. 1 S. Quality at lowest cost. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Albany, N. Y. . . . Hudson Valley Paper Co. 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Allentown, Pa. . Lehigh Valley Paper House 


Baltimore, Md. . . . O. F. H. Warner & Co. 
Boston, Mass. Century Paper Co. 
Cook-Vivian Co., Inc. 

Knight, Allen and Clark, Inc. 

Bridgeport, Conn. .... Lott Merlin, Inc. 
Bronx, N. Y. . . Reinhold Card & Paper Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Holland Paper Co. 


Chicago, Ill. ..... The Blunden-Lyon Co. 
Import Paper Co. 


Cincinnati, O. . Merchants Paper Company 
Cleveland,O. ... Cleveland Paper Co. 
a ere Durico Paper Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . John Wilding Paper Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. ... Antietam Paper Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Donaldson Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Whitney Anderson Paper Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. Judd Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas L. S. Bosworth Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . Century Paper Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida, Knight Bros. Paper Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. . .. Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. . . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. .. .. Thornton-Dirom Co. 
Newark, N. J. ... . The Lewmar Paper Co. 
The Paper House of New Jersey 

New Haven, Conn. .... Lott Merlin, Inc. 
Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 


New York City, N. Y., Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., Inc. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc. 

Majestic Paper Corp. 

Marquardt & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

Milton Paper Co. 

A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 

Vernon Brothers & Co. 

Walker, Goulard-Plehn Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Willmann Paper Co., Inc. 
Wilcox, Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., General Paper & Cordage Co. 
Portland, Ore. ...... Carter, Rice & Co. 
Providence, R. I. ... R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
Richmond, Va Richmond Paper Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. Judd Paper Co. 
R. M. Myers & Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. . . Carter, Rice & Co. 
Scranton, Pa. Megargee Brothers 
Seattle, Wash. ...... Carter, Rice & Co. 
Springfield, Mass., 

Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. .... J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 


Tacoma, Wash. .... Standard Paper Co. 


Troy Paper Co. 
Washington, D.C. ..... Gauss Paper Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 
York, Pa. Andrews Paper House 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
New York Office: 41 PARK ROW—BArclay 7-3662 





3 SCORE B AND SIX 


It is a far cry from the lithographic stone of yesterday. 
In contemplating the progress and advances made in 


the lithographic industry in methods as well as materials 


and supplies, The Fuchs & lang Mfg. Company takes 


. pride in the part it has played in maintaining the pace 


without losing the Spirit of the founder of lithography. 


Since 


1870, the quality of its inks and litho Supplies 


has earned it @ preeminent Position in the 
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ONE QUARTER OF THE FORBES PRESSROOM—SHOWING A BATTERY OF 
M@W HIGH-SPEED PRECISION 2-COLOR AND 4-COLOR LITHOGRAPH PRESSES 


VE appreciate and treasure the long and continued patronage 
of advertisers in all circles of industry. 
es We could write volumes expressing this appreciation. 
Instead, we prefer to let our actions bespeak our sense of 
responsibility toward present and future client relations. 

With unwavering confidence in the future of the American people... 
in American Industry as a whole...in each loyal client... we have, during 
recent months, greatly augmented our staffs of creative and productive ; ® 

. , : ‘ rer og ‘o, AMMUNITION 
artists, and have replaced photographic, process, lithographic and other & in 
productive equipment on a tremendous scale. : ». Che 

We understand Forses now has the largest battery of new high-speed A\ WIS % % Sa 
precision single- and multi-color lithograph presses under one roof in the yee 
world. BREAD 

That is Forses' factual expression of appreciation of loyal client pat- 
ronage and confidence. 

Forses is ready to serve better and faster... to provide more and 
better creative and merchandising ideas, and to maintain FORBES superior 
quality with faster production. 


Creators, 
Designers and 
Producers of: 

* 
POSTERS - DISPLAYS - CAR CARDS 


CALENDARS - BOOKLETS - FOLDERS 


PACKAGE INSERTS - ART PLATES 
4 ) CARTONS - LABELS - WRAPPERS 
jaasy STATIONERY - PRINTED CELLULOSE 
THE SHOP (in Rolls and Sheets) 
BY THE SEA : 


LITHOGRAPHY 


LITHOGRAPH MFG..COMPANY, P. 0. BOX 513, BOSTON, MASS. os ane 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * ROCHESTER + CHICAGO « DETROIT * CLEVELAND LETTERPRESS 
CELLULOSE PRINTING 


CONSULT FORBES FOR CREATIVE COOPERATION e 














THE MIEHLE 
FOUR COLOR 
UNIT-TYPE 
OFFSET PRESS 





The superior and more profitable performance of the 
Miehle Offset press results from advantages that were 
invented, developed and perfected by the Miehle organi- 
zation . . . advantages now proving their worth every day 


Uiset Dress in plants all over the country . . . advantages never known 


POWERED BY until Miehle introduced them . . . that is why Forbes has 


KIMBLE chosen Miehles. 


MOTORS The photograph on the opposite page shows one quarter 
of the Forbes pressroom, operating the largest battery of 


new high-speed unit-type single and multicolor Miehle 


* 
Offset presses under one roof in the world. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Size Maximum Speed at 
No. Sheet Size Register 
69 46%; x 67%; 4100 e 


41's x 55% 4500 
PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., CHICAGO, NEW YORK 


44 29 x43 5000 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 

















LITHOGRAPH med ON A MIEHLE 





Practical Shop Problems 


(Continued from page /}) 


CHAIRMAN Kirsy: What method was used in making 
these drop-out prints? 


Mr. Huesner: My guess is the operator moved the 
screen out of focus and gave the negative a high light 
exposure sufficient to cover the dots in the high lights. 


Mr. Munson: We are a trade house that does work for 
the lithographers and we are developing certain methods 
to produce our work and naturally we are producing the 
work and selling it to the lithographers. Mr. Huebner 
produces the methods and he telis how he does it and 
everything that is necessary. 


Question: I notice in your discussion that you mention 
the fact that wet plates are antiquated and that film takes 
its place for halftone work also. Would you mind ex- 
plaining that in detail? 


Mr. Huesner: The Eastman and other photo plate 
companies have been working for years to produce what 
we call a contrasty dry plate or film emulsion. We have 
observed the experiences with halftone and film in many 
plants. The making of a halftone negative follows certain 
definite scientific rules; the screen distance; the diaphragm 
opening in the lens; time of exposure together with the 
ratio of reduction or enlargement produces a given dot 
structure. In many plants there is too much guess work 
used in making a halftone negative. If fixed rules are 
followed which are proven scientifically to be correct, you 
can produce as good a halftone negative on a contrasty 
film as you can on a wet plate. 


Question: How would you work the stripping in fulltone 
and halftone by a photo-mechanical projection method? 
What is your objection to stripping in the halftone wet 
plate to your film? 


Mr. Huesner: None, except it takes time and it is a 
messy operation. You have to do a lot of opaquing on the 
wet plate stripped film to stop out the pin holes and edges 
that often curl; if the opaque is piled too high it prevents 
uniform contact and causes defective press plates. 


Question: You find the film distorts and puckers and 
curls and does everything when you strip the halftone to 
it? 

Mr. Huesner: That is one of the results, the variation 
of surface tensions come into play. When you use a film 
as a base, then the stripping of a different kind of film on 
the surface of the base film, causes trouble, the drying of 
the stripped film accounts for the puckering and the 
curling, as Mr. Kirby said. 


Question: How about the register work, the colors? Do 
you use a glass plate then instead of a film? 
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Mr. Huesner: The Germans have been using film fo, 
color work for quite some time. The glass dry plate jg 
replacing the glass wet plate and the film will replace the 
glass dry plate eventually. There are methods of contro) 
of the gelatine coated dry film which are excellent, |; 
gives you all the register you need for color work. 


Question: Is that a certain manufactured film or is tha 
a process of treatment film? 


Mr. Huesner: The experience I have had is with , 
certain kind of film, but it is more in the way you develop, 
fix and dry the film when you are making a set of colo; 
plates that affects register. If you handle a film set under 
the same conditions, you will be astonished at the excellent 
register you can obtain on a set of color films. 


Question: Will any commercial film, when treated that 
way, suffice for register color work? 


Mr. Huesner: No, not the average film. 


Question: Do you find the film stretches more one way 


than the other? 
Paper Negatives 


Mr. Hvuesner: No, I can’t say that it does. 


Question: Can you justify photo paper for any kind of 
planographic work in lieu of film and wet work? By that 
I mean, the cost being less doesn’t necessarily mean that 
it is easier to handle. 

Question: The cost involved is what you have reference 
to? 

Answer: Yes, cost. 


CHAIRMAN Kirsy: The paper negative, straight work, 
black and white—it answers every purpose for the job. 


Question: Well, does it? 


CuHairMAN Kirsy: I mean from the cost angle in this 
way practically through to the end. The films, let us say, 
cost three times or maybe five times, as much but the 
expense of handling that paper due to the fact it must be 
oiled—if you want to cut your exposure down—and also 
due to the fact you have difficulty making the plate such 
as sticking two negatives together after they are oiled, it 
can’t be done. It would seem to me the expense of han- 
dling paper is greater than what you save in the original 
purchase price. 


Mr. Hvesner: I| understand that you question the use 
of paper for negatives as against film. Obviously paper 
would stretch where the film will not, for register work, 
paper is out, but for black and white work, paper nega- 
tives on the right kind of paper made by a competent 
operator will enable you to get excellent results. 


Answer: Yes, but can you get them as quickly as you 


can with film? 
(Continued on page 34) 
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“A DEPENDABLE 
UNIFORM PRODUCT” 


.. . says C. B. Guthrie, Tariff 
Bureau, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. c. B. Guthrie, President, C. B. 
Guthrie Tariff Bureau, Inc., heartily en- 
dorses Lithaloid after two years use. He 
writes: 


‘We are pleased to inform you that our 
experience in the past two years with 
LITHALOID paper has been most satis- 
factory. 

A great deal of our work consists of rush 
orders and it is essential we use a depend- 
able and uniform product that will give us 
clear, sharp negatives and LITHALOID 
paper answers that purpose.” 


There is a reason for such keen apprecia- 
tion of Lithaloid superiority. Lithaloid does 
the job! Reproduces fine lines with razor- 
sharpness. Gives remarkable contrast— 
blacks are deep and solid, whites sparkling 
and brilliant. Develops in 142 to 2 minutes 
with standard developers. Easy to handle in 
every phase of production. Gives superior 
results, uniformly—yet, costs no more than 
ordinary paper negative material. 


gap FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Prove it yourself. Let us send you this FREE Trial 
Outfit—a difficult piece of copy and a Haloid 
Lithaloid negative made from it. See whether 
you can duplicate the results on any other paper. 
Postcard will bring it to you. Write today. 


LITHALOID PAPER 


THE HALOID COMPANY ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


sccccccoce oeeeeee141 Milk Street Philadelphia Office 1015 Chestnut Street 


Chicago Office 608 So. Dearborn St. Los Angeles Office 714 South Hill St. 
Detroit Office 149 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisco Office 222 Kearny St. 
New York Office 330 West 42nd St. Canadian Distributors Instruments, Ltd., Ottawa 


Texas and Oklahoma Distributor, Jno. J. Johnson, 1912 St. Paul St., Dallas, Texas 


















(Continued from page 32) 


Mr. Huesner: Absolutely. There is no difference in 
the handling of paper if you use a suitable vacuum back 
in your camera and hold the paper flat during the exposure. 


It is just a matter of developing, finished and drying. 


Answer: If you don’t oil your paper you have to give 


it ten minutes more exposure on vacuum frame. 


Stripping Discussion 


Question: What is the objection to oiling the paper? 
That doesn’t require much time. 


Mr. KENDALL: If you oil the paper and expose it you 
want to attach eight and a half by eleven units together. 
You make one exposure in the vacuum frame and you 
can’t do it. It won’t stick together. 


Question: Did you ever consider adhesive for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. KENDALL: There is no adhesive that will stick an 
oil paper negative down. 


CHAIRMAN Kirsy: I! think you will find there is adhesive 
that will do that. 


Mr. Hvuesner: He wants an adhesive that will hold the 
paper negative to an opaque lay sheet after the paper 
negative has been oiled. You want to be a little more 
careful. Why oil the entire sheet? Just oil the image 
portions of it and leave the margin of the paper negative 
dry. 

Mr. KENDALL: The minute you take time to do that you 
spend more than fifteen cents. You save on the negative, 
in my opinion. 

Question: It is your idea—if you can stick an eight and 
a half by eleven, or do you want to take eighty eight and 
a half by eleven and make it one big illustration? Is that 
your idea? 

Mr. KenDaAL_t: If you do that—sticking eight units of 
eight and a half by eleven and putting on twenty-two and 
thirty by fourteen. 


Question: Why stick them together? 


Mr. KENDALL: How are you going to hold them to the 
back? You have to hold them to something. 


CHAIRMAN Kirsy: I was trying to tell you, if you have 
a lay sheet and goldenrod or any good paper and then cut 
it out you won’t have to stick them together. 


Mr. KENDALL: Then my answer to that is if you take 
time to do that haven’t you spent more than the fifteen 
cents you spent on the original negative? 


Question: Suppose that was on film. 
do by that? 


Mr. Kenpa.t: That is simple. Take any piece of 
scotch paper and stick it together. The film lays flat. 


What would you 
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I can’t see the difference. Can you? 
Mr. Hanson: I have occasion to use paper and I yy 


celluloid tape. That sticks it down, either transparent o, 


opaque tape. 


Halftone Negative on Paper 


Question: Do you contend that you can get as equally 
good a halftone negative on paper as you can on film? _ 


Mr. Huesner: Yes, we have done it ourselves. I have 
with me a halftone negative on paper. I show you a paper 
negative made September 27, 1923. Not only a negative 
but a positive that was made from it. 

Question: With a screen? 


Mr. Hvesner: Yes, there is a limit to the fineness of 
dots but for commercial purposes you can go to 133 lines 
if you get the right kind of paper, and do as good a job as 
you can on film, but unless you have special equipment 
I am warning you that paper is not adaptable for color 
work. In the early days we developed a method for using 
paper negatives on large posters, window displays, etc., 
but in order to obtain register for color work, we had to 
build special frames on which the paper was mounted and 
drawn over a key. The frame was arranged with clips on 
the four sides to grip the sheet. When we oiled it, there 
was enough give in the paper to draw the short negatives 
up to the size and register of the largest negatives. If any 
of you will stop in New York City at the laboratories, | 
can show you any number of jobs done with paper nega- 
tives in colors and you can’t tell the difference between 
the quality of the halftone dots, whether the work was 
done on film or paper negatives. 

CuHarRMAN KirsBy: Now, with the film your dot is 
entirely transparent or opaque. In your paper you don’t 
get that. You get the weave of the paper. 


Mr. Hvesner: If you oil the paper with American oil, 
kerosene or anything of that sort and give the paper 
negative a little longer exposure, you will not get the 
weave of the paper. Right there we again point to a 
cause for failure of a lot of photo press plates. 

Too many operators make halftone negatives with thin 
dots. They look all right to the eye but when you have 
the arc lamp burning, the light penetrate what you believe 
to be opaque dots—the result is you get a plate on which 
the so-called opaqued dots have not held back light action, 
you have a grainy and weak dot formation that gives you 
trouble on the press. If you get a hard, opaque dot on 
paper or film or glass you can over-expose twenty seconds 
and still get a first-class print from it. If you have a good 
quality of paper the fibre of the paper makes no difference. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Question: I can’t see but what there is more time con. 
sumed in sticking the film together than sticking the Paper 
on a lay sheet. Having done both myself for many years 
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HORIZONTAL OR 
VERTICAL COPY BOARDS 


lus & Tue UD5 set really handles both jobs. 
ntor J Vertical or horizontal copy board, top light- 
ing, special effects; the type U is the World's 

most versatile, the real all-purpose lamp. 
Guaranteed by Macbeth, the oldest name 


ally in photo-lampdom. 


© COn. 
Paper 
years, 























SPECIAL NOTICE: All types of Macbeth lamps can i= 


lave j : 
be mounted with special gear on copy board, sus- 














= pended or operated from floor, maintaining same 
distance from copy board to arcs at time of exposure. 
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NEW MACBETH TYPE UDS5 
ELECTIVE CLOSE-UP DIFFUSER DOUBLE DECK SET 

The best answer to the diffuser, spot eliminator, re- you want direct light, pull down with finger tips 
flection eliminator question. No shadows from dif- and they dissappear instantly. 
fuser f ; . 
enaiaenies All types of Macbeth lamps(except HR and HD hori- 
If you want diffusers, push them up in place. If zontal types) may be equipped with these diffusers. 


Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 885 North 28th Street, Philadelphia 
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Question: Does the time element involved to make a 
halftone negative on the film and another on paper war- 
rant the use of paper at all? In other words, the angle, of 
course is, is it worth while on fine halftone work that some 
of us are trying to do to go to the trouble to try and save 
on this paper? 

Question: Is it poor economy to take a chance on the 
paper for the average operator when he knows the film can 
give as good’if not better results? 


Mr. Huesner: He can answer that question best for 
himself if he knows his operator and his limitations. If 
the difference in price of the paper and film depends on 
how much profit he makes on the job. If he is working so 
close that a few dollars difference in price of paper or film 
material is going to affect his profit, he shouldn’t use 
either paper or film. If he can’t do the work with a 
reasonable profit, he shouldn’t take the job. 


I am going to show you an example of what is being 
done in England with paper negatives. Here is a copy of 
the Passing Show magazine produced by the Sun En- 
graving Company of London. That firm is producing over 
a hundred rotogravure cylinders a day. All their copy is 
reproduced in continuous tone negatives made on paper 
including paper negatives made from type. These paper 
negatives are mounted together on a copyboard from 
which positives are made for an entire magazine page. 
From the positives, prints are made on carbon tissue for 
rotogravure. They are using paper negatives and no films. 


That is a measure as to whether paper is any good. 
The best thing to do is try it and don’t give up the first 
time but keep on trying until you get first hand experience, 
then decide whether paper or film is suited for your work. 


CHAIRMAN Kirsy: I might say I have been working 
tor the past ten years and we have never had a wet plate 
in our plant. We have always used film and paper but we 
have never been able to duplicate the halftone for the 
quality of work on the paper. It may be due to ourselves. 


Question: Generally speaking, how much longer should 
it take to make a halftone of a given size than a line nega- 
tive? 


Mr. Huesner: That depends again on your mode of 
operation. If you are going to make a halftone with a 
number of exposure stops it is going to take longer than if 
you use one or two stops. It will take you anywhere from 
three to seven minutes to make a wet plate negative. 
You are again in the hands of the operator and the methods 
he follows. 


Question: Many plants who have had wet plates for a 
number of years find it quite difficult to switch their 
gallery from a wet plate to a dry plate gallery. In that 
connection I would like to ask you one question. Can you 
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operate the film and the paper in the same dark room x 
you can the wet plate? 





Mr. Hvesner: I would say that they should be handlej 
separately. We have made it a practice for the past 
twenty-five years of having two dark rooms. The sam. 
thing applies to emulsions. In the early days we uy 
collodium emulsion and found it was necessary to keep the 
emulsion separate from the wet plate. It is far better y, 
keep your dry and wet plate operations in separate room: 














Question: Can you get as good results with the nicks 
top plates as the ordinary albumen plates? 






Mr. Huesner: Well, the nickel top plate will holj 
the grain longer but technically it does not differ from the 
albumen plate. 








=— Would you mind explaining what a nickel top 
plate is? 






Mr. Huesner: It is a plate that before it has been 
photo composed or transferred upon, it is cleaned and sys. 
pended in an electro deposit bath. The passage of cur. 
rent from the nickel anode to the cathode builds up; 
deposit of nickel on the plate. The nickel is a harder 
metal intended to produce longer editions on the press. 
That is all there is to that. The idea is to produce a 
tougher metal surface which stands friction better than 
the ordinary zinc plate, but so far as printing quality is 
concerned there is no difference. 












Question: How does the nickel receive the water on the 
press? 






Mr. Huesner: It depends on the etch solution you 
apply. It isn’t the metal. It is the etch you put on the 
plate. That conditions your plate to receive water, 
properly treated nickel should receive the water as well 
as any other suitable plate. 








Question: Have you heard of the Ernst Lenticular 
Screen? 






Mr. Huesner: I have seen only the work they show in 
the grade journals. In the description, the screen consists 
of a celluloid sheet, by using pressure they emboss a series 
of so-called plano convex lenses all over the surface of the 
sheet. The location of the lenses is mechanical, we might 
say, like a halftone screen but if you will look into the 
various values of the middle tones, you will find small dots 
inside the squares produced by the halftone formation. 
If you will examine a printed sheet under magnification, 
you will find that result, but in the highlight the extra dots 
are dropped out. 













Question: Could you explain and describe so that 4 
photographer in this room who has never seen or made 4 
dot etch negative would have a good idea of how to g0 
home and try one? 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 36) 

CHAIRMAN Kiursy: There is a photographer in the room 
who has never made a dot negative. He would like very 
much for you to explain in a few words how it is done so 
he may return to his place of business Monday and at- 
tempt to make one. 

Mr. Huesner: He wouldn’t make it on Monday if I 
tried to explain. 

CHAIRMAN Kirsy: It would take longer than one day 
to do it. A lot of skill and technique is required. 

Mr. Huesner: When we started photo composing back 
in 1906, we found that the average photo engraver opera- 
tor could not make the kind of negative needed for litho 
surface printing. 

His high lights were flat because he was accustomed to 
produce a flat negative to permit staging and re-etching 
for copper plate printing. There was Carthauser and 
Freuendorfer both from Germany who had a very good 
collodion emulsion. We installed both processes—they 
produced collodion emulsion negatives through color filters 
and halftone screen direct from the copy and by correct 
exposure manipulation, the dots pyramided after develop- 
ment so there was less deposit on the outer edges of the 
dots than in the center. We used cyanide and iodine re- 
ducing solution for dot etching back in 1g10. I have a 
number of example dot etched jobs to show that we made 
during that period. In fact, we employed a photo en- 
graver etcher to dot etch the negatives. We found, how- 
ever, the kind of copy in those days for the average litho- 
graphic shop was not complete so we had to resort to the 

indirect method. The secret of a good dot-etched positive 
is to make it in the camera and by correct exposure build 
a core in the center of the dot so you can have more leeway 
in etching the outer or thinner portions and in that way 
reduce the size of the dot until you obtain the size you 
think is needed. The etched dot still retains its opacity. 





New York Photo-Lithographers 
(Continued from page 9) 


Associate Members 


Boro Photo-Lithographers, Incorporated 
25 Lafayette Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hudson Blue and Photo Print Co., Incorporated 
22 Greenwich St., New York City 
Kenny Press, Incorporated 
397 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Newick Brothers, Incorporated 
187 Sylvan Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Passantino Printing Co., Incorporated 
250 West 49th Street, New York City 
Recording and Statistical Corporation 
102 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Robert Teller Sons and Dorner 
311 West 43d Street, New York City 





Looking Ahead with 
Lithography 


(Continued from page 20) 







Cost of the offset job, which is always watched clog 
by the good business man and the buyer of printing ente, 
as a prime feature as compared with other methods ;j 
production. From the angle of economy, there is hard); 
anything further to be wished for when offset is put 
work on jobs to which the process is best adapted. | 4 
not wish to convey the impression that the work produce 
by the other methods, when it comes to a question of 
operation on classes of work within their own proper field 
are not efficient or economical for such is not the case, but 
I do wish to make it plain that the saving to be made by 
offset in its proper sphere of operation is unchallenged, 
















It is at once apparent to anyone that cost of plate work 
is reduced, as well as make-ready time. In addition tp 
these features, lesser costs of certain offset papers mace 
especially for offset reproductions may be taken into ac. 
count profitably. And of course press time, due to high 
speed running, is cut down to a level that no flatbed pres 
can hope to equal. 










Thus, I believe that we are agreed that offset is a fast, 
modern, money saving method of printing, that it has its 
own and an important part to play in the world of print. 
ing, and that as time goes on, and as still greater perfec. 
tions are brought into its operation, it will take even 
more unassailable position in the business and industria 
life of this nation and other countries, too. 










It does not follow, though, from what I have said con- 
cerning the value of offset to the buyer of printing that 
every letterpress printer in the country should rush into 
the business of producing printing by the offset method. 







However, I am willing to say this, that most letterpress 
printers, from the very nature of their business, are po- 
tentially offset men, everything being equal within a cer- 
tain set of conditions that universally prevail. Many to- 
day use both methods to the very decided advantage of 
each, and often in combination. 









I have presented to you the facts regarding offset. In 
closing, I want to make doubly sure that you do not mis 
understand this emphasis upon the rise of the offset 
process to detract in any way from the dignity and im- 
portance of the other two methods of printing. 










I want you to know that offset in coming into its own 
has not done so in the ruination of any other method, but 
rather as co-partner and builder with the other two for the 
greater advance of printing, in which all of us are proud 
to be a part. 
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Columbus had his doubters 


























but facts proved the wisdom of his judgment 


capped by those who say it cannot be done; 
yet in spite of adverse opinion they carry 
on to accomplishment that which vision, ex- 
perience and foresight told them was possible. 


| cape who dare to experiment are handi- 


Twenty years ago this company conceived and 
perfected Ideal Vulcanized Oil lithographic 
rollers, a radically new product created to over- 
come many of the inadequacies of rollers in 
use at the time and incorporating exclusive 
advantages that have done much toward rais- 


ing the standard of the art of lithography. 


Made of vulcanized oil, these rollers possess a 
natural affinity and tack for ink. They are un- 
affected by climatic conditions and will not 
swell or shrink; the materials used in their con- 
struction are non-absorbent and non-porous. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


Competent service representatives in principal 
cities now await an opportunity to serve you 


Through years of experimentation and test we 
have developed vulcanized oil to the point 
where it affords the smoothest surface that can 
possibly be obtained with any known litho- 
graphic roller material. Where occasion de- 
mands, Ideals can be ground within 1/1000 of 
an inch of actual diameter. 


The fact that Ideal rollers remain uniform 
throughout their life is no accident; it is the 
result of intensive development work by men 
who are thoroughly schooled in the application 
of this material. 


These facts have been proved in thousands of 
successful plants throughout the United States, 
and the doubters of the practicality of this new 
material now wholeheartedly 
concede its exceptional merit. 





NEW YORK L 














SELLING LITHOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 24) 

One sales manager states that about a third of the busi- 
ness in certain branches of the lithographing industry is 
placed through advertising agencies. Sometimes com- 
panies report that they try to codperate with these agen- 
cies in the preparation of labels and various forms of 
dealer helps. The sales manager of one large firm com- 
plains, however, that this is not always satisfactory, since 
“the agencies seem to think they have a monopoly of 
commercial lithographic ideas. Frequently it is a one- 
sided form of coéperation. In our case, therefore, we 
prefer to deal direct with the customer.” 

The sales executive of another large lithographing com- 
pany advises that his company is itself becoming more or 
less of an advertising agency. He adds that in some cases 
they are able to function more satisfactorily than the 
agency in giving effective and less expensive service to a 
customer. This sales manager adds that while a good 
deal of work is obtained from advertising agencies by his 
organization, they prefer, when they can, to go direct to 
the ultimate buyer. 

Commenting on this situation, another authority made 
this statement: 

“The connections between the advertising agencies 
and the publication offices are too well-oiled and closely 
meshed to make it advisable to meet this situation 
head-on. I don’t say that this tie-up is bad for adver- 
tisers as a whole. But it does make things harder for 
the lithographer.”’ 

Another executive took this view: 

“Some of our lithographers are short-sighted in this 
matter. The advertising agencies have probably con- 
tributed more to the building of a market for litho- 
graphing than any other business group. They have 
created a market for lithographing. If we were able to 
get the figures, we probably would find that the largest 
of national advertisers are at the same time the largest 
buyers of lithography. The really big men in the litho- 
graphing business see this. 

“This question isn’t an industry question. It is one 
for the individual lithographing salesman. The good 
salesman knows that to make progress with any account 
he must sell the man who really does the buying. If the 
agency does the buying, then he should go to the right 
man in the agency, and not waste time on some speci- 
fication clerk. If the agency doesn’t have the real 
authority—then he should go to the client. The real 
lithographing salesman who does this—who doesn’t 
waste his time on the small fry, but who goes to the man 
who actually makes the decisions—won’t find the 
agencies any more of a problem, than, say, the pur- 
chasing agent, or the advertising manager. The key to 
successful salesmanship is seeking out the right party— 
and concentrating on him.” 
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The Customer and Prospect File 


A variety of practices is reported in the conduct of cus. 
tomer and prospect files. One large company maintain, 
a customer and prospect file with a detailed report on ea¢, 
company—nature of business and products, names of th, 
chief executives and their functions, past and Present 
methods of distribution, advertising and sales promotio, 
activities, sales, number of employees, kinds of printing 
and lithography bought, where bought, etc. This infoy. 
mation is brought in by the lithographer’s salesmen, anj 
is then used by the merchandising and sales divisions fo, 
development work. 


Intensive cultivation of a few customers is believed hy 
some companies to be more productive than spreading 
activities over a large number of customers or prospects, 
Thus, the southern sales manager of a large lithographing 
company in New York City says that while he has over 
200 potential customers in 12 southern states, he confines 
his attention to 20. He attempts to see each of the 20 a 
least once a month. His feeling is that if he were to at. 
tempt working on a larger number he would be unable to 
do justice to any of them. 


As a means of bringing the efforts of the sales organiza. 
tion to a focus, another executive recommends the fol- 
lowing: 

I. Reviving old inactive accounts. 
(1) Restoring or reviving old uses. 
(2) Suggesting new uses. 


II. Enlarging present customer accounts. 
(1) Increasing uses already in operation. 
(a) Larger activities. 
(b) New uses. 
(c) Substituting lithography for other 
other forms now used. 


III. Developing new customers. 
(a) Inspiring new activities. 
(b) Suggesting new ways to handle pres- 
ent activities. 
(c) Substituting lithography for old uses. 


Selecting and Training Salesmen 


In their efforts to increase sales, many companies report 
that they are giving added attention to the selection and 
training of salesmen. Ideas and practices on the subject 
appear to vary widely. Some companies report that they 
look for a man who has had previous experience in selling 
lithography, or advertising agency service. As contrasted 
with this preference, it is said there is an increasing trend 
towards engaging young college men and breaking them 
into sales work after a preliminary period of training in 
the plant and office. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A LOT CAN HAPPEN IN 
FIFTY THREE YEARS 


The world has changed so much since Siebold’s was established in 1882, 
that none of us would know how to act if we suddenly went back to 


those days. 


But some things never change. 53 years of experience in serving 
the lithographic industry have not altered our original principle of 
offering the highest quality and finest service to every customer. 


Every ink, every lithographic product we handle is backed by our 
own reputation. Offset Black, which has for 30 years been regarded 
as more or less of a problem, is no problem to us. We will gladly have 
our representative call and give you full details on the various Blacks 


we manufacture. 


Siebold’s roller department is fully equipped to supply your wants 
such as Smooth and Grain Leather Rollers, Moleton, and Muslin Covers, 
also full selection of Hand Rollers, both Rubber and Leather for trans- 
ferers and prover’s use. These are of our own manufacture and our 
33 year old reputation is back of every one. 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


Lithographer’s Supplies 


47 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone WA \|ker 5-9474 



























Supply price list and Offset 
Specimen Book upon request 





OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 













VULCAN 


OFFSET BLANKETS and 
LITHOLASTIC INKING ROLLERS 


Most Lithographers use Vulcan Offset Blankets — Red, Black, and No. 600 
Special —“‘the right blanket for each purpose.” Vulcan blankets have 
been the quality standard in a majority of lithographic pressrooms for 
nearly twenty-five years. e Vulcan Litholastic Inking Rollers are becom. 
ing equally popular among more and more Lithographers. Like Vulcan 
Blankets, these rollers promote good presswork and save money. 
What more can any product of this kind do? e Specifically, Vulcan 
Litholastic Rollers are unaffected by oils and driers, free from pulling 
and shrinkage, and wholly unaffected by temperature changes. They 
are tough and highly resistant to abrasive wear, and they have the 
right “tack” for best distribution. e Write for printed matter about 


Vulcan Offset Blankets and Litholastic Inking Rollers. 


VULCAN company 





58th Street and First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.e 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE: Ralph E. Leber Company, Seattle 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: Hi-Speed Roller Company, New Orleans 





ERAOPAQUE 
Se Brilliant 


WHITER paper 
fpr Pints 


PrRAOPAQUE is a new, brilliantly white 
paper. ...so much whiter you can see 
the difference instantly when it’s com- 


pared to any other white paper. 


This far superior whiteness gives your 
printing sharper, keener contrasts. ...an 
extra “lift” and snap to colors. . . cleaner, 
crisper reproductions. Mail the coupon 
today for printing samples of this new, 
amazingly white paper. 


FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Kindly send me by return mail free Fraopaque 
sample book, also samples of Fraopaque suitable for 


trial on our own presses. 


FRASER IES, INC. 


Name 





MA INE 


424 MADISON AVENUE 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Street 








& 
—_—e me a oe ee ee ee ee es 


City 















(Continued from page 40) 

There is a divergence of opinion, too, as to what a 
salesman for a lithographing plant should know. One 
sales manager, for example, thinks it is unnecessary and 
even a liability for a salesman to know anything about the 
technicalities of lithography. Others insist that such 
knowledge is fundamental. Another advises that in his 
judgment the only qualifications are some advertising or 
merchandising experience, and some natural sales ability— 
“the salesman’s job is to get the order and let the art and 
production department worry about the technicalities.” 


It seems to be agreed, however, that technical knowledge 
is more of a necessity in some of the businesses, such as 
those producing labels. Here the buyer is said to be 
interested only in price, so the salesman must be able to 
discuss intelligently the factors influencing cost. 


One company that tried training, reports that it has 
given up this work. In 1927 the sales manager visited a 
number of colleges and universities and asked for students 
who had done post-graduate work in marketing and mer- 
chandising. Eighteen were selected. “‘They were as 
bright and aggressive a collection of men as you could 
hope to meet,” said the sales manager. When brought 
to New York they were paid a wage large enough to enable 
them to live comfortably while in training. 


This training consisted of three months’ work in the 
factory and office. A part of each day was devoted to 
lectures and talks by the older and more experienced 


A 


members of the organization on such subjects as color, the 
technology of printing and lithographing, estimating, and 
new angles of salesmanship needed in the business, 4, 
the end of three months, a number of students were 
eliminated, leaving ten or twelve men whom it was fl; 
would develop into big producers. These men were ther 
turned over to an assistant sales manager, a man earning 
$10,000 a year, whose job was to break them into thei 
sales work and help them in the early months of fielj 
training. Also, each man was given a number of estab. 
lished accounts and a list of prospects. They likewis 
were offered the full facilities of the merchandising tr. 
search division of the company. Many of these men did 
well, but in response to offers from competing organiza. 
tions a number of them left, so that at the end of the year 
only five remained of the original eighteen. Four years 
after this experiment, only two were reported as still with 
the company. 


Commenting on this experiment, this sales manager 
said, “I feel that the idea is essentially sound and good. 
But I feel also that these young men owed us some loyalty 
in spite of the more attractive offers from other companies, 
since our investment in each was between $3,000 and 
$4,000. It was for this reason that we did not meet the 
offers of competing organizations.” 


A plan of training for junior salesmen has been worked 
out by the Lithographic Technical Foundation. This plan 
lists the following requirements for training. 





Most business men are impatient with any type of regulation 
whatever. They insist that the best treatment is no treatment at all, 
and that a “hands off” policy will result in the quickest cure. At 
least, that is the business man’s thought when he considers his own 
particular business: concerning his competitors he sometimes is 
willing to admit that there are limited restrictions—not applying to 


his own enterprise, of course—which perhaps might be discussed. 


The truth of the matter is that Industry needs to be protected 
against itself. Schecter, whose name is connected with the demise 
of NRA, has failed. Tipaldo, the laundryman whose suit upset the 
New York Minimum Wage Law, has gone out of business. Too 
much freedom sometimes may prove disastrous. The pathetic part 
of it is that bad practices within an industry seldom benefit those 


who, because of the stress of competition, feel impelled to adopt them. 


A THOUGHT FOR TODAY 





Early in 1933, seamstresses were working 48 hours or longer for 
$1.00 to $3.00 per week. Their labor did not enrich dress contractors 
or dress salesmen. The dresses were sold in stores throughout the 
country at incredibly low prices. In order to meet the competition 
resulting, other manufacturers had to cut every possible item of 


expense to the limit. 


Economists are fond of saying that competition keeps down prices 
to the consumer. Sometimes it does so at a tragic cost in business 
failures and human sacrifice—a cost which the consumer eventually 
must pay. A slash in steamship fares seldom benefits the line which 
initiates it, because it is met immediately by competing lines. The 
public apparently benefits by the lower fares—but the public may 
pay in poorer service received, improperly maintained boats and, 


sometimes, marine disasters.— Arthur Besse. 
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The More Important Facts 
Needed by Salesmen 


a) Regarding the demands, particularly as to 
technical knowledge, made upon different 


types of lithographic salesmen. 


Regarding the nature of the different types 
of prospects and customers. 


t 
U 


Regarding (1) the prospect’s or the custom- 
er’s business; (2) his competitor’s business. 


a) 


Regarding (1) the prospect’s method of mar- 
keting and advertising, etc.; (2) his competi- 
tor’s method of advertising, etc. 


a 


Regarding the relative worth of the various 
methods of advertising for different media or 


e 
products. 
Regarding the various litho production 


methods and processes and their respective 
advantages and disadvantages. 


— 


Regarding the chief competitive production 
methods and processes and their respective 
advantages and disadvantages. 


ae] 


Regarding how to lay out copy to secure the 
greatest effectiveness. 


h 


Regarding the factors which enter into de- 
termining quality in litho products. 
Regarding estimating principles and proce- 
dure. 


j 


k) Regarding how to make the most of infor- 
mation pertaining to the prospect’s merchan- 


dising problems. 


Regarding the several kinds of sales resis- 
tance to be found and the best methods of 
meeting each. 


m) Regarding how to set up selling plans (1) 
for different types of prospects; (2) for differ- 
ent kinds of litho products. 


n) Regarding the importance of good health, 
acceptable personal appearance and habits, 
right attitude toward life and one’s job, and 
the desirability of cultivating these. 


0) Regarding how to approach different types 
of prospects, how to conduct an interview, 
how to close a sale, etc. 
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The More Important Abilities 
Needed by Salesmen 


a) To sense the significance of the varied de- 
mands upon lithographic salesmen and to 
govern themselves accordingly. 


b) To acquire and use intelligently information 
regarding the nature of prospects and cus- 
tomers. 


c) To secure and make good use of pertinent 
information regarding (1) the prospect’s busi- 
ness; (2) his competitor’s business. 


d) To find out what he needs to know regarding 
(1) the prospect’s method of marketing and 
advertising; (2) his competitor’s methods of 
advertising. 


e) To evaluate methods of advertising with re- 
spect to a given article or business and to 
offer constructive criticism pertaining there- 
to. 


f) To recognize products of the various produc- 
tion methods and processes and pass upon 
the merits of the same. 


To recognize the products of the chief com- 
petitive methods and to compare them in- 
telligently with litho products. 


~ 


& 


h 


To distinguish between satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory layouts; to make a satisfactory 


— 


layout. 


i) To detect quality or the lack of it in litho 
products. 


j) To estimate the approximate cost of poten- 
tial orders. 


k) To make an accurate analysis of the pros- 
pect’s marketing problems, to present the 
results of this analysis in clear and convinc- 
ing form and to suggest ways and means of 
advantageously serving his prospect’s needs. 


1) To meet successfully the various kinds of 
sales resistance. 


m) To set up effective sales plans of various 
types to meet the many varying needs. 


n) To appreciate the importance of health, ap- 
pearance, attitude, etc. to the litho salesmen 
and to cultivate all of these. 


o) To approach satisfactorily different types of 
prospects with different kinds of propositions. 


(Continued on page following) 





Kind of Training Necessary 
for Meeting Needs 


a) Talks by representative salesmen. Details 
of specific sales cited. Actual sales material 
to be on hand and to be referred to by 
speakers. 


b) Lectures and discussion on types of buyers. 
Observation of and practices in classifying 


types. 


c) Talks by selected salesmen on how to secure 
the needed facts. Citing of actual cases to- 
gether with the facts believed to be necessary, 
the facts really required and the method of 
acquiring the same. Practice in analyzing 
specific cases and in outlining plans for se- 
curing the desired facts. 


d) To be tied up with c). Same general proce- 
dure to be followed, though different infor- 
mation is to be obtained and used. Study of 
marketing methods peculiar to products 
graphically advertised. 


f) Lectures, visits to plants to see the various 
processes demonstrated, explained and dis- 
cussed. Close inspection of the products of 
different methods of reproduction. Practice 
in distinguishing the same. 


g) Visit to gravure and 4-color process plants. 
Talks by experts. Practice in detecting and 
criticizing the products of the various 


methods. 


h) Detailed study of copy and layouts insofar 
as these apply to litho work. Practice in 
evaluating copy and layouts that have been 
used by litho salesmen. Practice in making 
layouts. 


i) Study of sample litho products. Practice in 
passing upon the quality of such products. 


j) Study of the fundamentals of estimating. 
Practice in making estimates of different 
kinds of jobs. 


k) Demonstrations by experienced salesmen of 
how they handled specific marketing prob- 
lems. Consideration of typical potential 
merchandising problems. Practice in making 
effective presentations of data. 


1) Consideration of data showing the major 
difficulties of litho salesmen and ways of 
surmounting such difficulties. 


m) Study of sales plans which have proved 
satisfactory. Practice in preparing plans 
for meeting the various needs. 


n) Testimonials from successful salesmen par- 
ticularly with regard to the necessity of 
having the right outlook, etc. 


0) Demonstrations by experienced salesmen. 
Practice in making approaches, conducting 
interviews, etc. in the presence of sympa- 
thetic but competent critics. 
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MEMORANDUM ON JUNIOR SALES TRAINING PLAN 


Second Year 


It is assumed in what follows that candidates are available who 


(a) have adequate academic training (college graduates preferred), 


(b) 


are able to think and reason well, 


(c) really want to become lithographic salesmen, 


(d) 


(e) have a pleasing personality, 


(f) have the right attitude toward their work. 


With such candidates at hand the following steps need to be taken: 


1) Determine and tabulate the types of jobs for 
which lithography is preferable to other 
methods of reproduction because of 

(a) better quality of finished product: 
1. texture or finish, 
2. accuracy, 
3. durableness. 

(b) quicker delivery. 

(c) lower cost. 

2) Drill in preparing a clear, interesting and 
persuasive story of lithograph’s uses. 


3) Consider and define the characteristics of 
prospects of significance to litho salesmen. 


4) Drill 
specific prospects. 

5) Drill in adapting the story of lithography’s 
uses to different types of prospects and 
customers. 

6) Consider the territory to be covered in pre- 
paring sales stories (plans) for different 
purposes, e.g., (a) displays (b) inserts, 
(c) direct mail, etc. 


in detecting the characteristics of 


7) Drill in preparing sales stories (plans) serve 
different purposes. 


8) Drill in putting over different types of sales 
stories (plans) to different types of prospects. 


9) Consideration of the sales-managing job: 

(a) determining and setting up objectives 
in specific cases, 

(b) planning definitely to meet such ob- 
jectives, 

(c) organizing one’s time and effort to 
attain specific ends most advantage- 
ously. 


Object 
1) To equip salesmen to know when they solicit 
an order in which of the following classes it 
falls: 


(a) unquestionably lithographic, 

(b) equally suitable for letter press or 
lithography, 

(c) unquestionably not lithography, 

(d) preferably gravure. 


2) To equip salesmen with the outstanding 
points in favor of lithography as a medium; 
also with knowledge of what constitutes a 
good story of lithography’s uses and how 
to tell this story well. 


To acquaint salesmen with knowledge of the 
characteristics of the different types of 
prospects. 


To develop ability to classify prospects. 


To enable salesmen to adapt themselves 
readily. 


To discover the earmarks of plans that have 
proved satisfactory. 


To help salesmen to acquire the ability to 
prepare the various types of sales stories 


(plans). 


8) To enable salesmen to acquire the ability to 
put over sales stories (plan). 


9) To impress salesmen with importance of 
setting up a program consistent with their 
respective abilities and the time available, 
in short, to know definitely what they are to 
do and how to do it. 


Method 


Lecture on characteristics of the various 
types of graphic arts jobs, e.g., labels, 
posters, greeting cards, displays, etc. with 
particular attention: 


are disposed to and can express themselves with reasonable clearness and fluency, 


(a) to purpose served, 

(b) to production demands in terms of 
purpose served, 

(c) to relative costs. 


2) Lecture covering the outstanding features of 
a good sales story. Examination of repre. 
sentative stories. Practice in _ preparing 
such stories. 


Lectures and readings setting forth and ex. 
plaining the dominating characteristics of 
different types of prospects. 


Demonstrations by experienced salesmen. 
Practice in detecting the characteristics of 
prospects and in classifying roughly such 
prospects. 


Critical study of the story of lithography’s 
uses as adapted by successful salesmen 
Practice in adapting the story to meet the 
needs of representative types of prospects. 


Lecture and reading assignments covering 
the important features of good sales stories 
or plans. Critical study of representative 
plans or sales arguments. 


Practice under supervision in setting up 
effective sales argument or plans to mett 
diverse needs. Constructive criticism. 


Lecture on the major points to be taken into 
consideration when telling one’s story. 
Demonstrations by good salesmen. Practice 
in getting over one’s story or plan. Con 
structive criticism. 


Lecture pointing out the essential features of 
sales-managing, i. e. self management on the 
salesman’s part. Analysis of typical cases 
to provide practice in setting up objectives 
and in managing one’s time and energy 4¢- 
vantageously. Selected readings. 
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Features of Hoe Super-Offset Presses 


S|. 3° 
GREATER STRENGTH 





2-color Offset Press 














O Supporl Figher Speeds 


In demonstrating a Hoe Super-Offset Press we 
always lay great emphasis on its rugged con- 
struction. We point to the heavy solidity of 
the side frames; the super weight of the cylin- 
ders; the unmistakable strength of the bed plate. 
In fact, at every point you will see evidence of 
an effort to build the Hoe Super-Offset Press 
with strength in abundance to endure. 

But this is not a lavish waste of material. A 
less substantial construction, operated at today’s 


higher, more profitable speeds would develop 


kg. 


BOSTON 





SAN FRANCISCO 





the vibration and shimmy which not only im- 
pair quality presswork but also shorten the use- 
ful life of a press. 

Hoe Super-Offset Presses, built with a margin 
of strength to spare, take the maximum speeds 


smoothly with less effort. 
ee @ ® 


*There are many other features of design which combine to 
produce the “World’s Finest Offset Press’... built by Hoe. 
They will be described on these pages during the following 
months. But, if you prefer, write now for the complete story. 


° General Offices e 
g10 East 135th Street 


(at East River) 


> New York City ° 


S& Co, Ane. 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 








DOUBLE YOUR OF a SET PRODUCTION 


OWN TWO : WEBENDORFERS 


they will cost you less than many a single press 


We do not sell presses only on a —~ appeal basis. © But we do sell a high quality press at a low 
price. © Three things make possible our combination of low prices and high quality. 


1. Volume production. 
2. Taking only one profit. 
3. Over thirty years press building experience. 


We offer the printer an offset ress with all these qualifications. SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED, 
ACCURATELY BUILT and with SUFFICIENT STRENGTH to maintain this accuracy under varying 


conditions in the average print shop. 


The Webendorfer press has many exclusive features: Hardened and ground cylinder gears, Bijur 
Automatic Lubricators. 


EASIER CONTROL— SIMPLER OPERATION — SPEEDIER PRODUCTION 


American made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO,, INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 






















By William Wolfson 


The most delicious of foods, the choicest viands, when 
doppily served, amid sordid environments, will repel the 
fastidious taste. The finest copy poorly arranged and 
poorly printed will not attract more than a passing glance. 


Layout is to copy what a rich setting is to a precious 






stone. 

The three important elements in layout are type, illus- 
tration and white space. 

Use a soft black pencil in designing layouts. You will 
indicate body type by a series of horizontal lines. Use a 
ruler on layouts to be submitted to clients. Indicate dis- 
play type—on headings by roughly lettering these in 
dark black. Roughly outline pictures. 

Observe that you work with color tones. The whiteness 
of the space, the blackness of display lines, the apparent 
greyness of body type in the mass—these show the gradua- 
tions of tone. The white space of an advertisement is not 
to be regarded as a mere background but must be con- 
sidered as an element of the layout design. 

A layout is the artistic arrangement of a single piece of 
copy, such as a single advertisement, a single page. A 
> dummy is the artistic arrangement of more than one page. 
A sheet of paper, any size, comprises two pages. Either 
side is a page; both sides, two pages. 

A layout must be pleasing to the eye. Even well de- 
vised labels or business cards attract and impress. In any 
advertisement form the artistic arrangement must do 
more than draw the attention; it must stress important 
sections, invite a reading, create interest in the copy. 


























Copy ranks above layout. The purpose of layout 
treatment is to embellish and enhance the copy. 






A layout or dummy is designed by you in order that 
your client may visualize the finished piece as it appears 
after being offset. The rough layout or dummy is also 
lor the guidance of the artist, and all others who take a 
hand in the production of the advertisement. They 
follow it as a builder does a blueprint. 









Modern layout design is most effective when kept 
simple, and when balanced on an off-center axis. There 
are, of course, no hard and fast rules in the designing of a 
layout. Each piece of copy represents an individual 
problem. 


Suppose you have one line of copy for the title of a 
booklet cover, such as THE KEY TO SUCCESS. You 
might take the page, divide the copy in two lines, 







FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


The Last of a Series of Articles Containing 
Boiled-down Information which Photo- 
Lithographers and their Salesmen Should Know 








Fig. 1 
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Fig. 4 
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“CAN DOI" 


Questions that the Photo-Offset Salesman 
Should Put to Himself and Answer Honesily 


By William Wolfson 


My good friend, Mr. Albert J. Gibney, Associate Pub- 
lisher with The Frank A. Munsey Company wrote me 
recently: ““You know, the Chinese pigeon English gib- 
berish suggests a title for one of your masterpieces some 
time. They have a trite but very effective phrase, 
‘Can Do’; one of those “There ain’t no failure’ themes.” 

Now, I have had but little dealings with the Chinese. 
I do know, however, that John Chinaman’s word is as 
good as his bond. But all of us have read of the “‘Can Do” 
expression. An acquaintance who spent some time abroad 
informed me he once wanted a suit of clothing made over- 
night in China. “Can Do!” exclaimed the Chinese tailor; 
and, indeed, the suit was delivered when promised—an 
exact replica of the old garments which served as a model— 
even to a small patch on the rear end of the trousers. 


The earnest photo-offset lithographic salesman may 
well sit down quietly and review his work. It is splendid 
to arrive at a determined resolution, to vow: “I am going 
to make a success at this business of being a salesman in 
the photo-offset field. I have carefully gone over the 
wonderful possibilities inherent in my own proposition. 
Hereafter no difficulties, no obstacles will standin my way. 
I can do it. ‘Can Do’ is my slogan and my inspiration 
from now on!” 

Nevertheless, in order to understand what it is he has 
resolved, it is necessary for him (the salesman) to com- 
prehend what is involved. He must realize that he un- 
consciously has asked questions and supplied the answers. 
The chances are that he did not realize their significance, 
nor pondered upon the magical qualities which repose in 
both a question and an answer. 

In the August, 1936, issue of THe Pxoro-LirHoc- 
RAPHER (my article “Using the Power of Suggestion in 
Sales Work) I stated: “‘A third law is through putting the 
proper question. Mental action presumably follows when 
a question is put. Questions, you see, seem to demand an 
answer. The right kinds of interrogation do.” 

Now let us go a step further; let us consider the other 
side of a question; for the answer, especially when you 
are called upon for it, is of tremendous importance. The 
way you answer a question reveals not alone your knowl- 
edge but the degree of your insight into human nature, it 
indicates how keen is your perception, how sharp your 
wits. 

Please keep in mind that an answer can be given to a 
question never uttered. In fact, in his self-analysis, this 
is taken for granted by the salesman. Furthermore, he 
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must be wise enough to know that the same questio, 
asked by different individuals require different responses, 
He must know that a spoken question may be one of ; 
series which are not expressed. Yet, keen perception, jn 
my opinion, is one of the essential attributes of a success{u| 
salesman. One dictionary definition of the word may be 
helpful. It is: “An immediate or intuitive cognition or 
judgment, often employing nice observation or subtle dis. 
crimination.” 

The italics are mine. If your powers of observation or 
of judgment are feeble or poor you cannot attain to any 
great success. If you do not catch things on the fly, after 
the order is lost is no time to become aware of what you 
might have said or done. Yet, a careful study of los 
orders is helpful provided that you benefit by errors ot 
omission or commission in the future, and do not con. 
tinue to lose business because of these faults. 

All right! I am through with explanations. What you 
want is the practical application, whether you be a new 
salesman or a veteran. So we go on to a question any 
prospect you encounter may ask you or have in mind 
during the interview: “Why should I, Mr. Salesman, give 
you my business?” 

How adequately can you answer? Time and again in 
these pages I have harped upon the necessity for knowing 
your proposition thoroughly. Otherwise your responses 
must be trite and weak. That you and your house serve 
others satisfactorily is assurance of satisfaction; that your 
super-equipment enables you to handle any job to best 
advantage; that you employ specialists of highest talents; 
that your overhead is low and so are your prices; that 
you need the business in order to keep your job; that you 
are ready, aye, eager to serve in what manner you cat: 
all these reasons why may not be enough. Truly, you 
can go on and on like the babbling brook, but your pros- 
pect will not listen to it all, unless you can so fashion 
your response to fit the needs and wants of your man. 

Do not overlook the fact that all well-informed sales 
men can answer equally as well. It is up to you to pro 
vide an answer radically different and which others can- 
not give. Should you say: “Because I know your bus- 
ness, am well versed in its ramifications, recommend this 
or that which we can produce by photo-offset,” or “Yes, 
Mr. Prospect, I am prepared to quote on this layout, but 
will you permit me to submit alternatives I have in mind 
which will do a better job for you, bring you better returns 
or bigger profits,” or “I think I can whip up a more 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“CAN DO!” 
(Continued from page 50) 


economical presentation that will be just as effective and 
so save you money,” you have something on the ball that 
the other fellow hasn’t. 


Often you may not have any competition at all, and yet 
the regular price under the circumstances is too costly an 
expenditure and so the job is never placed. Last month 
a prospect, a man I never saw before, wanted to know what 
ten copies each of seventy letters would cost him. Yes, 
he could use a few extra copies, but one hundred of each 
at the same price per letter did not interest him. No, a 
reduction to 4%” x 5%” would be too small and hardly 
legible. Nevertheless, I prevailed upon him to give me 
one of the letters; took it back to the office; and two hours 
later submitted the negative in this reduced size, accom- 
panied with the suggestion that a manuscript cover stock 
be used to bind the copies into sets easily carried by the 
salesmen; that twenty-five copies of each letter be run, 
the extra sets for use in correspondence, etc. The result 
was I secured an order for not seventy but one hundred 
letters—and at a price for the lot higher than the original 
estimate on the smaller lot. 


This was but a trifling instance, in comparison to orders 
amounting to hundreds of dollars, or even over one 


thousand dollars, in which similar tactics—based up 
knowledge and perception—played a part. | 


Here, again, is another question that the photo-offy 
salesman can ask himself, and if he supplies the righ 
answer it will solve one of his biggest problems: “Ho, 
can I get a prospect started at the very first interview” 
We all know how it is: we may call upon a man, he ey, 
presses interest in us, in our proposition, but tells us ther 
is nothing on hand now. 


In the September number of this publication one sug. 
gestion was made bearing on this matter. If a little stud; 
and application is made, sometimes the answer can 
taken right out of your portfolio. Everybody can ug 
common forms—telephone call slips, receipts, acknowl. 
edgments of orders, petty cash vouchers, etc. Make up 
a combination sheet of these. Pull it out, after all is said 
and done, and you may be able to walk away with, 
small order. 


Further angles, further examples, further questions and 
answers would fill not only all the pages of this issue but 
take all space available in subsequent ones. If the reader 
really wants to improve himself and his volume of busi- 
ness, I recommend that he should at once apply what he 
learns. Not only that but do some serious thinking along 
the lines herein mentioned. Then and then only, with 
confidence, can he emphatically declare, “Can Do!” 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 LAFAYETTE STREET 
Phone: CAnal 6-1646 





LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


MOLLETON, RUBBER BLANKETS, FLANNEL, 
MOLESKIN, SEAMLESS TUBING, ETC. 


Specializing in Silk-Sewn Molleton and Flannel Covers 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED IN THE LITHO SUPPLY BUSINESS OVER FORTY YEARS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
402 SOUTH MARKET STREET 
Phone: WAbash 6935 
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Photo Courtesy Agfa Ansco 


Sold by 


MARQUARDT & CO,., inc. 
Fine Papers 


153-155 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone: CAnal 6-4563 





LARGE 
STOCKS 
FOR IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 
OFFSET 
PAPERS 


E carry large and 

varied stocks of 
the “accepted” grades 
of offset, vellums, 
bonds and bristols— 
those which have been 
tried and successfully 
used in the foremost 
plants. 








Whites, colors, plain 
and fancy finishes — 
when and as you want 
them. 








LEARN TO TRY US FIRST 


ROYAL 
CARD & PAPER CO. 


ELEVENTH AVENUE AND 25th STREET 
NEW YORK 





Our Envelope Manufactur- 
ing Department will supply 
quickly and economically 
any style of envelope from any stock to go 
with mailing pieces. Samples and prices 
cheerfully submitted. 
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Scientific Approach to Color 
Measurement and Application 


N atlas of the world of color might be the title 0 
Aw “Handbook of Colorimetry,” a new book jssye; 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, Re 
producing charts which represent with diagrams the characte, 
istics of various shades and hues, this volume illustrates and 
explains the physical measurement of color by mechanic; 
means. 


Arthur C. Hardy, professor of optics and photography x 
M.I.T. has supervised the collection of this information o 
the relatively new science of colorimetry. Karl T. Compton, 
M.I.T.’s president, explains in the preface that “until phys 
ical instruments were developed which measure color in tem; 
of quantities and wave lengths of light, the only availa 
methods of color specification had of necessity to be based on 
samples of the various colors. The fact that these samples ar 
subject to change with time, even under the best of cond: 
tions, has made it impossible to accumulate an extensive an 
accurate body of knowledge concerning the diverse phenomena 
of color vision.” 


The ‘‘Handbook of Colorimetry” is concerned with the 
basis for interpretation of the data obtained from the physica 
measurements of colored materials, which may be expressed 
either in purely physical terms or in terms of the response of 
the normal observer as defined by the International Con- 
mission on Illumination in 1931. It surveys the entire subject 
of colorimetry for the benefit of those who are approaching 
it for the first time and discusses the laws of color mixture 
as well as the means and procedure for the physical measure- 
ment of color. 


A study of colorimetry has a practical significance to in- 
dustries where color measurement and specification are im- 
portant. A considerable portion of the data in this book has 
been tested, and in part, accumulated, at the Research Labor: 
tories of The International Printing Ink Corporation where 
Professor Hardy’s concepts and methods are finding daily 
application to the solution of practical color problems. Profes 
sor Hardy is consulting physicist for IPI, and Mr. Compton 
says in his preface that “‘it is impossible to make adequate ack- 
nowledgment of the assistance and inspiration that have tt 
sulted from contacts with that organization.” 


Three years’ work was required to gather the material cor 
tained in this “Handbook.” The book should serve 4 # 
foundation for further studies of colorimetry in the laboratory 
and wider applications of this infant science in industry. 


Copies of the “Handbook,” priced at $5.00, are available 
through The Photo-Lithographer, 1776 Broadway, Ne* 
York. 


















































Rapid Plate-Coating 



















































































QUICK.. 


strong and sturdy 


The quality of your press-plate actually begins with the whirler or 
plate-coating machine. 

The evenness and dependability of your coating depend just as 
much on the whirler as on your care in compounding your formula. 
Consistency . . . perfect control of speeds . . . drying facilities—all 
must be dependable and certain. 

The Wesel Whirler has direct-connected, geared-head motor drive; 
no friction drive. Variable speed regulator is electrically controlled. 
Ball-bearing construction, using a minimum of current. 

Automatic air-circulating device that does not attract dust from out- 
side—Rustless alloy steel drum (not tin). Aluminum alloy revolving 
table— 

Convenient drain pipe connections for ease in installation. Washing 
spray and also perforated pipe for cleaning housing. All pipes of 
solid copper. 

Genuine Chromalox drying system, assuring rapid and consistent 
preparation at minimum cost; pilot light signal. 

Adjustable legs for uneven floors to assure a level position. All con- 
trols available from one position. Lid can be raised or lowered in- 
stantly and without effort. 

Can be seen in our Chicago and New York Display Rooms. 


WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory: SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK: 468 4th Ave. - CHICAGO: 201 N. Wells Bldg - SAN FRANCISCO: 431 Clay St. 








PHOTO-COMPOSING 


@Write us for information on the 
new Photo-Composing Machines. 
The entire machine is built into one 
integral unit: All electrical equip- 
ment, lighting system, and mech- 
anism combined within a single 
machine, thus simplifying oper- 
ation, control, and maintenance. 


@Can be installed in a fraction of 
the time required by former 
machines. 


@The outstanding feature is sim- 
plicity of operation. Control of 
this machine is easily learned and 
mastered. Made in four standard 
sizes. 





@We manufacture a complete line 
of offset plate-making equipment 
in all standard sizes, both large 
and small. Write for details on 
cameras, vacuum printing equip- 
ment, plate-coating machines, op- 
tical and lighting eavioment. 
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Rutherford High-Speed Offset Job Press 











Rutherford Process Camera 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


SION - GENERAL PRIN NTING INK CORPORATI ON re 
4 sim 

100 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK » CHICAGO » SAN FRANCISCO = 
color 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION --- DIVISIONS: American Printing Ink Co., Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Geo. H. Morrill Co., Sigmund Ullman Co., Sun Chemical & Color Co. 








What I Demand of Paper 
Shine! ... Shine! ... Shine! 


Physicians, optometrists, oculists, and educators, as well 
»s many of the more thoughtful parents, everywhere have long 
cried out against the “shine” of coated and other high-finish 
papers. This “shine” has probably been the cause of more 
‘rouble than any other single factor entering into eye strain. 
Thus the condemnation from the physicians, eye men, and the 
educators. 

The physician finds eye strain at the base of many obscure 
headaches and nervous disorders. The eye man joins the 
physician in an ever-increasing crescendo of complaint for the 
ame reason, while the educator knows that the failure of the 
we is often at the root of the failure of the pupil. But the 
combined objections of all these groups have had no appre- 
cable influence in changing the habits of the school-book 
publishers. Neither has it had much effect upon the printer 
and advertiser. 

The advertiser wants something to show off his product 
through the use of the halftone and process-engraving—and, 
as highly coated paper prints the fine dots better and makes 
a sleeker looking job of it than other papers, he has kept on 
specifying highly coated paper—and to the devil with the old 
folks whose eyes find it dificult! They’re pretty well past 
the customer stage, anyway! The young pcople are the buyers! 
And what of it if their eyes go on the bum? They'll be old 
then—with more young folks coming along to fill in the ranks 
of the buyers! 

The magazine publishers and the general printers are 
co-conspirators in this—are in it as deeply as the advertisers 
and school-book publishers. They want something that is easy 
to print, so have willingly accepted the shine. 

So shine on . . . shine, shine, shine! 


ow 


Sales-Letter Testing 


Frank Enger, editorial director, mail-order department of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, writing in Printers’ Ink 
gives printing salesmen a slant worth remembering on mail- 
order testing : 

“If the complete mailing of sales letter, circular and order 
card produces ten orders out of each 1,000 names, then 

“I. The mailing of the sales letter and the order card with- 
ut the circular will produce from four to seven orders out of 
each 1,000 names 

“2. The mailing of the circular and the order card without 
the sales letter will produce from one to three orders out of 
each 1,000 names.” 

In other words: Omit the circular and you'll lose from 
three to six orders out of ten. Omit the sales Jetter and you ll 
ose from seven to nine orders out of ten. Mr. Enger also says: 

he use of a second color in a letter or circular will pro- 
duce enough additional business to warrant the expense. Best 
cond color is red. An illustration on an order card—usually 
a simple line cut—seems to increase response.” 
Seems to us here’s better stuff to hand buyers than the story 


of our seven new twelve-cylinder double-back-action eight- 
color presses. 








Wages — Hours — 
Fair Trade Practices 


You must be familiar through the daily press with what is 
taking place in Washington of particular interest to employers. 
There has been much discussion regarding wages, hours, work- 
ing conditions, child labor, fair trade practices, and many pro- 
posals have been offered including Federal licensing of each 
individual establishment to control all of these conditions. It 
would be useless for us at this time to discuss these proposals. 
We have nothing concrete to get hold of. At the present time 
it is merely conversation and propaganda. 

We should not lose sight, however, of the fact that the aim 
is to absorb the unemployed through the establishment of max- 
imum hours, to increase purchasing power through the im- 
provement in wage conditions of skilled men and the establish- 
ment of minimnm wages for unskilled men, to fix a limitation 
of age below which no child can be employed, to establish 
working conditions with due regard to health, hygiene and 
possible limitation of output, and, further, to give positive 
effect to the 7-a or collective bargaining condition -R.A. 
It is possible, of course, that these conditions wil radminis- 
tered or supervised by the Labor Department or some special 
commission to be set up, or that there will be some organiza- 
tion similar to N. R. A., we do not know. Generally, the pro- 
posal has been that fair trade practices be supervised and con- 
trolled through the Federal Trade Commission. 

During the operation of the N. R. A. codes a large volume 
of factual information was accumulated and it was found that 
in the lithographic industry there were establishments that paid 
sub-standard wages and were chiselers in the matter of hours 
and trade practices, and working conditions were not in all 
cases what they should be. Unfortunately, it developed that 
some photo-lithographers were paying sub-standard wages 
and it seems to us that at this time it is well for photo-litho- 
graphers wherever located to give immediate consideration to 
this question in order that when we are confronted, as we prob- 
ably will in the near future, with the necessity of making ad- 
justments, photo-lithographers will not find themselves at a 
substantial disadvantage. 

It is a well-known fact that there is a shortage of skilled 
labor in this industry. Skilled men cannot be picked up on the 
street corner and there is no reservoir of competent skilled 
men upon which to draw. The burden rests clearly upon the 
shoulders of every employer to train apprentices, and if we do 
not, expansion of plant capacity either with more machines or 
with double shifts will be impossible because there will be no 
competent men available to perform the necessary skilled 
operations. 

These are matters that you cannot afford to overlook. 


Pictures First 


The picture is the most important part of an advertisement, 
Richard Thain, sales promotion manager, Butler Brothers, 
recently told the Photographers Association of America. Rela- 
tive degrees of importance of various factors in the effective- 
ness of an advertisement, he believes, are the medium, 20 
per cent; illustration, 30 per cent; copy, 25 per cent; and the 
commodity itself, or the value offered for sale, 25 per cent. 











Printing Ruled Service; 
Court Lifts Sales Tax 


Springfield, Ill., Nov. 5.—Printing and lithography was 
ruled a service by the Illinois Supreme Court last week, 
exempting such matter from the state’s 3 per cent sales tax. 


The decision climaxed a 16-month fight by 250 printers 
and lithographers in the Chicago area after the state sought 
to impose the sales tax on gross billings for printed matter. 


Under the ruling, upholding a lower court decision by 
Judge La Buy, the tax now is applied only on stock, ink, plates 
and other tangibles provided by suppliers. . 


WILL TAX PAPER 


In the event that no appeal is made, printers will no longer 
add a tax item on their bills for printing. 


It is recognized by the litigants that paper used in printing 
and lithography will be taxed, however, provided the paper 
is not used for that kind of printing which, under the law 
and the rulings of the department of finance of the state was 
previously exempt from taxation. Under the law and the 
revised rulings to be made, the sellers of paper will be obliged 
to ascertain for what purpose paper will be used to determine 
whether the sales tax must be applied. Some confusion is 
expected to result from the operation of such a practice. 


The case decided by the Illinois Supreme Court has 
attracted nation-wide attention in the graphic arts. Attorneys 
of groups in numerous states have inquired of the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation for facts to similarly contest the 
application of sales taxes on the service rendered by printers 
in their respective states. 


In one paragraph of the original rule, printers were declared 
as being engaged in the business of producing “tangible per- 
sonal property, and their sales of printed matter such as cata- 
logs, books, letter-heads, bills, envelopes, folders, advertising 
circulars and the like to purchasers who use or consume these 
articles and do not resell them are sales at retail, the gross 


receipts from which are within the Retailers’ Occupation 
Tax Act.” 


An apparent inconsistency which drew the fire of the 
printers’ attorneys was the stipulation in the ruling that 
printers who furnished paper stock for the jobs could not 
deduct from the selling price of the job “charges for the labor 
or service of performing the printing, even though such labor 
or service charges may be billed to the customers separately 
from the charge.” 


Ionic Blanks 


The cover used on this issue of THE PHOTO-LITH9. 
GRAPHER is Wheelwright lonic Blank, 3-ply, double line, 


This company has just issued a plastic bound sample «: 
their stocks some of which are made up especially for th 
lithographic process. 









Copies of the sample book may be obtained from addressing 
the Wheelwright Paper Company, Inc., Leominster, Max 







Beauty in Color 






Just as pictures assist words to get themselves under. 
stood, so color enriches cold photographs or line cuts. Mail. 
order concerns know this, magazine advertisers know it, and 
newspapers are so cognizant of this fact that advertisers ar 
now being offered color in newspaper illustration. 






One great mail-order house experimented with color, to se 
whether color paid for itself. A certain page was selected for 
a test. In one-half the edition this page was printed plain 
black and white, in the other half of the edition the page wa 
printed in color. The only difference otherwise was in the 
stock numbers assigned to the items on this page, for the 
purpose of checking relative returns. Sales from the page in 
color were fifteen times those from the black-and-white page. 










Notice the salad dressing and dessert ads, fancy breads, ham, 
cakes, breakfast food, spaghetti, pictured in the women’ 
magazines. Color in such places costs money. And all those 
companies have watchful treasurers and managers. 







The Envelope Enclosure 





An examination of the carbon copies in any office file will 
reveal similar to the following :— 

Ist That the same story is told in many hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of Ictters. 






2d That many sales and service points explained in letters 
could be more clearly explained with pictures and type. 
3d That many sales points are omitted from letters. 







4th That many letters do not tell the sales story clearly. 
Any one of these conditions means lost time or lost sales. 






Envelope enclosures also help to hold customers and to get 
more business from them. The following points indicate how 
envelope enclosures can be used for this purpose :— 






Ist A simple expression of thanks for patronage. 






2d A brief statement of the various activities of your 
business in one folder. 







3d A complete description of the various lines or activ 
tics of your business in one folder or in a series. 





4th A presentation of the various uses for your product 
in a single folder or in a series. 






5th A carefully worded request to know if the product o 
service is giving satisfaction. 






6th A series of testimonials from other users. 
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A DEPENDABLE offset paper possessing a beautiful, 





HAMMERMILL OFFSET 


SURFACED SIZED 


even texture, and a brilliant white color. 


Its surface is closed, non-absorbent and free from fuzz or 
lint, insuring a clear sharp impression. A new development 


in finishing makes the paper alike on both sides, in printing 


qualities and appearance. 


STOCKED IN ALL THE REGULAR 
SIZES AND WEIGHTS 


S1zzs 
25 x 38 
28 x 42 
32 x 44 
35 x 45 
38 x 50 
44 x 64 


Please Phone Our Service 
Department 


200 VARICK STREET 


AcTuAL WEIGHTS PER 500 SHEETS 


60.. 
74.. 
89. 
99 . 
120. 


es 
87.. 
. 104. 
.116. 
. 140 
. 208 . 


80. 
99. 
. 119. 
. 133. 
.. 160. 
. 238... 


. 100. 
. 124. 
. 148. 
. 166. 
. 200. 


CAnal 6-3600 ™ 


EXTENSION 39 


Distributed by 


Midler & Weight Raper Co- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sample Book or Sheets 
For Trial Purposes 
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An Exhibit in the D.M.A.A. Show Held in New York. According to the exhibitor the register revealed a surprising 
interest by advertising agencies, national advertisers, printers, publishers and students in specimen material, 
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Webendorfer-Wills Exhibit 


A display of Webendorfer equipment in operation at the D.M.A.A. which attracted a host of graphic arts employers. 














sition this copy exactly in the center of the page. 
It will not look right, however, and fails to satisfy the 
esthetic sense. Now take the same two lines and place 
them higher up on the page, and the appearance is im- 
roved. This gives us a law: The visual center is some- 
what above the geometric center. 


and po 


Because of the higher position of the optical center, 
pages of booklets, etc. appear better balanced when the 
margin on the bottom 1s greater than the margin on top. 
Often, however, due to lack of space, such position of a 


page 1s disregarded. 


A layout centered on the vertical axis which divides 
S the page exactly in half is based on geometrical symmetry; 
while harmonious it is not in accord with the present, 


| modern balances. 


(Note: Before his death, the late Frederich Ehrlich 
| gave the author permission to use the illustrations de- 
} signed by him which appear in this article.) 


There is nothing wrong with the layout shown in Fig. 1. 

' But it is claimed that a more interesting treatment comes 

with the vertical axis shifted either to the left or to the 
right, upon which the composition is built. 


Fig. 2 shows a composition built on an off-axis to the 
left of the page. Fig. 3 is a similar composition built 
| around an off-center axis to the right. 


Rules—a single straight line or such lines in series— 
have directive power and lead the eye in the direction 
taken. A figure such as a tree, a bottle, a fountain pen, 
smoke, an arrow, or type set in narrow measure, can act 
as a substitute for rule or rules. Geometrical figures— 
such as circles, triangles, etc.—in complete forms or seg- 
ments—can be effective as “pointers.” See Figs. 4 and 5. 


A sense of harmonious balance can be developed through 
the imaginary weighing of copy masses. Imagine a sheet 
of paper as something to be balanced upon a point—say, 
the tip of your forefinger. The point of balance, then, of 
a blank sheet would be the dead geometrical center, which 
is represented by a dot in the middle of the diagrams 
which follow. 


+] 


In Fig. 7 the “weight values” of the component parts 
are such that the layout would balance perfectly if placed 
upon a point in the dead center. Remove the top portion 
and the bottom would sag. Eliminate the lower half and 
the upper would drop. 


Observe the exact balance maintained in Fig. 8. Were 
the illustration on the left shifted in any direction, the 
balance would be lost. 


If this balance weighing practice is done frequently, the 
salesman will soon be able to quickly size up what is 
wrong with a layout—whether it is top-heavy or the com- 
ponent parts are positioned incorrectly. 











Qure k Results 











Fig. 5 
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Fig. 7 

















Fig. 8 





The proper values are determined by adequate judg- 
ment. For example: 


—whether a small block of heavy type is properly bal- 
anced by a single large mass or smaller masses of 
grey top, a “light” illustration big enough to weigh 
as much as the contrasting weight; 


—whether on off-axis layouts the various parts are so 
arranged that the whole balances perfectly; etc. 


A cultivated eye as to layouts is helpful. Where a 
layout consisting of paste-ups is shown to the salesman 
for a price, he can tactfully suggest improvements. Often 
slight reductions or enlargements of parts of the layout 
make a finer appearance in the finished copies. 





The History and Development 
of the Poster 


Jules Boday, production expert with McCann Erickson, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has written a series of 
articles on ““The History and Development of the Poster” for 
the Graphic Arts Buyer, the publication which is now reach- 
ing all of the worthwhile buyers of printing in the eastern 
part of the country. These articles cover the history of the 
poster from the earliest poster down to the present day 24- 
sheet posters. It is planned to reprint the articles in book- 
let form so lithographers can secure them for distribution to 
buyers. 

The Graphic Arts Buyer was recently awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Merit by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
Publisher is Waltwin Publishing Company, Inc., 1776 Broad- 
way, New York, Subscription U. S. $3.00 per year. Canada 
$40 per year. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
215 BAST g0ve STREST, NEW YORK CITY 


Kindly enclose $2.00 to cover the exhibition fee of $2.00 
per item shown, as provided by the exhibition conditions. 
& Guplicate copy of this item is requested, alec at your 
comvenionse 


Merit certificate will be iseued and sent to you 
pon 


Pristing Exhibition Camittes 
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An Exhibit in the D.M.A.A. Show Held in New 
York According to the exhibitor the register re- 
vealed a surprising interest by advertising agen- 
cies, national advertisers, printers, publishers 
and students in specimen material. 











Web Offset Presses 


We specialize in Web fed offset presses for all 
kinds of unusual work. If you will send us de- 
tails and samples of your particular line of prod- 


uct, we will gladly describe THE NEW ERA 
PRESS, best adapted for your purposes. Web 


offset presses are noted for their speed and econ~ 


omy of operation. 








THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING CO. 


375 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: John Griffiths Co., Inc., 145 Nassau St., New York City 
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Complete, Accurate Data 


on Your Prospects 


National Advertisers are big buyers of 
Photo-Lithography—Get your share of 
this business by having at hand all per- 
tinent facts about National Advertisers. 

The Standard Advertising Register 
provides you with a list of about 9,500 
advertisers, giving complete information 
regarding personnel, agency, time of the 
year advertising budgets are made up, 
types of advertising media used and 
other data that is of real value in sales 
promotion work. 

The ‘‘Register’’ not only serves as a 
ready reference on which one can de- 
pend to answer the questions that arise 
daily about an individual account, it 
also is very valuable in the compilation 
of mailing lists. 


Write our nearest office 


National Register Pub. Co. 


330 W. 42nd St. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


BIAN DARD 


ADVERTISING 
Bo ie SG TE OR 
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SPEAK... 
“You Customer y Language / ’ 


There is no more certain way of getting close 
to the buyer of lithography than to evince a 
definite knowledge of the problems that con- 
front him daily. Indeed, a salesman's ability to 
“talk the customer's language” is an Open 
Sesame to sales. 


Important buyers of lithography are today fol- 


lowing with unequalled interest the 


GRAPHIC ARTS BUYER 


the new “forum” that helps them analyze their 
problems, describes new production techniques, 
suggests helpful hints for better advertising. 


@ Assure yourseif of your prospects’ attention 
by subscribing to the only specialized produc- 


tion magazine published. 


Use the subscription blank below. 





GRAPHIC ARTS BUYER 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription to the GRAPHIC ARTS BUYER for one year 


(twelve issues). apnea $3.00. 


Name = Conon —— $$... 





Address caine 


City State 


A Reliable Guide 


to the best services, supplies and equipment 
for photo-lithographers . . . The “WHERE-TO- 
BUY-IT” Section which appears in this publica- 
tion every issue. 


TURN TO IT NOW. 
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Common-Sense Comments 
on Selling 
Ardlee Service, Inc. 


Lincoln Steffens, in his autobiography, narrates how he 
became @ successful reporter. After years spent attending uni- 
versities abroad, he came to New York and by means of a 
strong letter of introduction was reluctantly put on by the city 
editor of The Evening Post, at space rates. 

He was kept cooling his heels for days; and only because 
no others were available was he given an assignment one 
afternoon. This he covered adequately and received a second 
asignment to interview the Superintendent of Schools. It re- 
lted in the paper publishing the item, with deletions; and 
be was asked to rewrite the omitted portions as a separate 
sory for the Sunday paper. 
~ The following day he was completely ignored by the city 
editor, and as the hours dragged on, he requested permission 
to go out on his own. He again saw the Superintendent of 
Schools, wrote another story and turned it in. His reward 
was another assignment to see a Rapid Transit Commissioner. 
He, then, of his own initiative went back for a second story; 
got it; approached the Mayor for a statement. He. writes: 
“Somebody had something in print that was critical in a small 
way of some department, and his office (the Mayor’s) being 
open to the public, I walked in and talked to him about it.” 

So successful became Steffens in this self-instigated follow- 
up method that he was soon earning more weekly than the 
star reporters. Mind you, he received no compensation on a 
salary basis but was paid according to the space occupied by 
his items and stories published in the paper. In that way he 
was practically upon what we deem “‘a commission basis.” 

Many salesmen of photo-offset neglect following up of 
prospects and of customers. Now and then a purchasing agent 
airs his views on salesmen in print. Always mention is made 
of the salesman who calls once or twice and is never seen 
again. 

Often salesmen do not bother with return calls on cus- 
tomers, especially if they feel the account is a small one and 
there is nothing stirring. They wait until they receive an 
invitation to call. They may have tried at times to follow up 
such customers, and were told there was nothing at the time 
But consider Lincoln Steffens, the cub, the inexperienced, the 
lowly amongst the staff. What I purposely left out in the 
recitation is this: He had definite ideas and plans in mind 
whenever he went back for further interviews. He did not say, 
“Any news for me today?” He came prepared to ask leading 
questions, 

Supply your own moral. 


Keep Copy Simple 


The nation’s population in formal education averages the 
seventh grade, Professor Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, said recently. He explained that “there 
ae somewhere between fifteen and twenty million Americans 
who cannot read well enough to make use of the newspaper 


. “e fifty-six per cent of eligible people get into high 
schools,” 


























°HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
and of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 















price list on request. 






Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 
Rubber Solution 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected 


Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 


Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 
































National Photographic Carbons 
Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 














| PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST 
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253-261 RUSSELL STREET 
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Send today for literature describing LITHO. 
REDUCOL, COMBINATION PASTE 
DRYER, and PASTE DRYER C-56, three 
remarkably efficient ink regulators that solve 
all the vexatious ink problems of Offset Printers, 
regardless of climate, weather, or kind of 
stock ... Made especially for Offset, these 
new products work like magic to speed up 
production and improve appearance of any 
job. Add life, depth and sparkle to plain 
“a pono aa black or colors, ie diet “aillee, 
L — vo aaa leaching and glazing. Harmless to rubber. 
Sold on positive guarantee of no charge if 


PASTE DRYER C-S6—A very fast surface H a a 
dryer for non-lapping impressions. not satisfied. Mail request for literature now. 








INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 


NEW YORK + INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO 
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WE ORIGINATE «e e OTHERS IMITATE 


HEADQUARTERS 


for 
Strictly Pure and Always Uniform 


BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES 
BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, Etc. 


Also a Full Line of Special Varnishes For All Printing Purposes 


White Metal Finishing Varnishes 


for Printers and Decorators 
of 
SHEET METAL 


C. W. H. CARTER 


O. G. Carter, Sr., President 


100 Varick Street ESTABLISHED 1865 New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Sales Agent—Edward J. Lewis, 9 South Clinton St., Chicago, Iil. 
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HE PACKAGE INSERT 


ue Uses FOR PACKAGE INSERTS ARE:— 


. To refresh the mind of the buyer concerning the points 


that induced his first purchase of your product. 


. To tell the buyer how to use your product to the best 


advantage. 


. To tell the buyer of all the uses to which the product 


may be put. 


. To tell the buyer how to care for the product so that 


it will give the best service. 


. To acquaint the buyer with other products that you 


make or sell. 


. To secure names of buyers for mailing list. 


. To induce the buyer to send for samples of other prod- 


ucts that you make or sell. 


. To secure the names of friends and acquaintances of 


buyers for mailing list or for distribution of samples. 


. To tell the story of careful and clean handling of prod- 


uct in factory and workshops. 


- To give the buyer information about size and character 


of the company back of the product. 


- To make clear to the buyer the care used in selecting 


materials. 


- To counteract the specific or the vindicative efforts 


of competitors. 














“SULLEBARGER” 
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for 


CAMERAS 

SCREENS 

LENSES 

ARC LAMPS 

VACUUM FRAMES 
WHIRLERS 

CARBONS 

OKAY OPAQUE 

OKAY DEVELOPING INK 
























E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
116 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 























EVERY USER A BOOSTER! 






Processed 
EGG ALBUMEN 
CONCENTRATE 


per the 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


EGGSACT 


is a scientific product specially prepared for use as a sensitizer base 
in photolithography, on both zinc and aluminum plates. 





The processing method employed removes all impurities and 
insoluble matter from the egg albumen and not only retains and pre- 
serves the film and adhesive properties, but actually improves them. 


CONCENTRATE 
“EGGSACT” specific gravity 1.094, Baume, 13.50, pH value 8.60. 


SOLUBILITY 
“EGGSACT” is completely soluble in water in any and all propor- 
tions, and produces a sparkling, clear sensitizer. 


CONVENIENT 
“EGGSACT” is very convenient and easy to handle, because is is 
always ready for use. No waiting for albumen to dissolve, no straining 


or filtering necessary. 


STORAGE 
“EGGSACT” requires no special storage because it remains con- 
stant indefinitely at normal room temperature. 


Your plate maker has many problems. 
Help him with an “‘EGGSACT” start. 


“EGGSACT" is always uniform and free from vari- 
ations, such as exist in dehydrated egg albumen. 


SO CLEAR IT SPARKLES ODORLESS 
ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE ABOUT IT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Tihor fHOLILAN ID 


7048 JONES AVE., N. W. SEATTLE, WASH. 


in the West: THE CALIFORNIA INK CO; Inc. 














ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC DRY PLATES 


Special Rapid (Yelow Label); Soft Gradation (Pink 
Label); Thin Emulsion Halftone (Green Label); Rapid 
Process (Biue Label). 


For Halftone Dot Etching and Line, Use 


FILMS AND DRY PLATES 


“Special-Ortho”’ Offset film or plates; Halftone Offset 
film or plates; Super Process film or plates; other 
photo-mechanical plates for all purposes. 


E> 
| NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 


SUPPLIES 


ILFORD: U. S. Distributor - Agents 
HAMMER: Central States Agents 


318 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 





For TRUE Color Separation, Use 














LITHOGRAPHIC 
TYPE IMPRESSIONS 


== PULLED ON 





TRANSFER PAPER 
For Direct Rotary or Offset Press 


TRANSPARENT IMPRESSIONS 
For Photo Composing Machines 


REPRODUCTION PROOFS 
For the Photo Lithographer 


SPECIALISTS IN TYPE-SETTING TO THE LITHOGRAPHER 
AND METAL DECORATOR SINCE 1923 
We operate no Printing or Lithographing Presses 


Try our Service and be Convinced 
Gwen) 
NEW YORK TYPE TRANSFER SERVICE 


561 BROADWAY — 88 PRINCE ST. 
CAnal 6-2562 NEW YORK 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulas; 
etc., required by Act of Congress, Act of March 3 — 
of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, published mont 
at New York, N. Y., for November 1, 1936. Y 


State of New York - 
City and County of New York ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public and for the State and coun, 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter E. Soderstren. 
who, having been duly sworn, according to law, de " 
and says that he is the business manager of the Pho 
Lithographer and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownershin 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), et; 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown the 

= ; fe 
above caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933 
embodied in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulation. 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publishers 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: " 

Publisher—Walter E. Soderstrom, 1776 Broadway 

New York City. ‘ 

Editor—Walter E. Soderstrom, 1776 Broadway, Ney 

York, N. Y. 

Business Manager—Walter E. Soderstrom, 179% 

Broadway, New York, N. Y. a 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. |f 
owned by a firm, company or other unincorporated con. 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi. 
vidual member must be given). The Photo-Lithographer, 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 1776 Broad. 
way, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also, that the said two paragraphs contain state. 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock. 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, direct or 10 
direct, in the said stock, bonds or other securities as 9 
stated by him. WALTER E. SODERSTROM 

Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3oth day 0 
October, 1936. ISIDORE WOLFE 

ISIDORE WOLFE, Commissioner of Deeds N. Y. ©. 
Clk. No. 117, Reg. No. 44-W-7 Bronx Co. Clk. No. 16, 
Reg. No. 37-W-14 Kings Co. Clk. No. 31, Reg. No. 7027 
Queens Co. Clk. No. 854, Reg. No. 178 My Commission 
expires October 15, 1937. 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHEE 





NEW 1937 MODEL All metal _construction 
"Vy ALETTE" Dark Room Operation 


Adjustable screen 


COLOR PRECISION CAMERA mechanism 


l Automatic Screen elevation 
compartment 


Self focusing arrangement 





Scale focusing 
Two way movable lens board 


Mono-rail guide entire 
camera length 


Sliding copy board 
Adjustable positive holders 
Rigid machined chassis 
Sturdy cross braces 
Balanced spring suspension 


§ Constant and permanent 
alignment 


Assured register — no 
vibration 


Practical in operation 


Efficient producer without 
lost motion 


a = Better results 
PLATE MAKING PRODUCTS ARE val a ] . Sizes 24 x 24 to 50 x 50" 
DESIGNED re Cent Goel ae particulars 
212 N. SHELDON STREET 


LITHO EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. chicaco - iinios 





Incorporated 1916 


THE PIONEER PLATE GRAINERS IN AMERICA 
Reliability Backed by a Desire to Please 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








TO MULTILITH OWNERS 


We are pleased to announce to the trade that a new Department has been 
added to our already large graining plant to take care of your requirements 
in the Regraining of your MULTILITH PLATES. 

=== ALL OUR PLATES ARE MARBLE GRAINED 

WHEN WE SAY MARBLE GRAINED WE MEAN JUST THAT 














They may cost a little more BUT what a DIFFERENCE. A trial order will con- 
vince you cf their merits. Address your inquiries to 


MULTILITH DEP’T, 45 ROSE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
puones —SIF- PLATE RELIABILITY IS WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR — THAT'S US. 


usisez  IReliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc. 
17-27 Vanderwater St. & 45 Rose St., New York City 








“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


This Handy Reference Page is a regular monthly fcature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
It is am accurate guide to reliable firms 


Listings are carried on this page at the rate of One Dollar Per Line per Month or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advan, 
: . 








ACCOUNTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel §&., C. 
New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., 
Chicago, III. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
Ardlee Service, Inc., 28 W. 23 St., New York, N. Y. 
Gray, James Letter Shop, 215 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


ASGCO GRAINING GRIT (ALUMINUS 
OXIDE) 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AGSCO SILICA GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
(See Paper Conditioning Machines) 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates) 


ALBUMEN 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Holland, Thor, 7048 Jones Ave., N. W., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd St., 
Chicago, II]. 

ALIGNING PAPER 

(See Vogeltype Paper) 


ARC LAMPS 
(See Lamps— Arc) 


P. A., 2 Lafayette St., 


—__ 
——!1 


ASPHALTUM 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. y 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Aye 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varic; 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, Ney 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jor. 
sey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd §. 
Chicago, IIl. 


ARTISTS 
Hugo L. Sachs, 7 West 20th St., New York, N. y 


ARTISTS’ SQUARES 
Zoltan, John M., 833 Lyman Ave., Oak Park, Ill 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Peerless Blue Print Co., The, 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
United Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Belmont Ave, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BENDAY AND SHADING MEDIUMS 
(See Shading Mediums) 


BINDINGS 
Plastic—Brewer—Cantelmo Co., Inc., 118 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Spiral—Spiral Binding Company, 148 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trussel Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BLANKETS 

Bainbridge, Philip M. (Goodrich Rubber Blankets), 
37 E. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hoe, R. & Co., 138th St. & East River, New York, 
| A 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 W. 24th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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orrser INK § une 


DEEPTONE OFrFsET BLACK 


Jet Black density plus good press working properties have won nation wide good will 
for our Deeptone Offset Black. Printing sharp and clean it meets the most exacting 
requirements for black and white contrast. Many lithographers tell us of the superior 
results obtained with its use. A trial run will furnish you with convincing proof of its 
outstanding value and indicate to you why so many lithographers prefer this leader 
in the field of offset black inks. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO.,, Inc. 


Makers of Printing, Litho and Litho Offset Inks 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVE. Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY - 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior Street Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 7296 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natchez St. Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 345 Battery Street, Tel. Garfield 3750 

































IN PLATES 
THAT PRINT 


CPAND 


PLATE jk 
ENGRAVERS \ 


CPAMD 





















A 
| Com Pp lete 129-135 LAFA | All Types of Press _— 
P H Oo ? oO Pp LA TE YORK. N. Y. Color Corrected Negatives 
Ready for the Machine 
: M A K ] N G P L A N T Telephone: CAnal 6-2990-1 Originals for Hand Transferring 
at TOUR Hand Transferred Press Plates 
SERVICE 







WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 








Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. and First Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERAS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max & Co., Wayne & Berkley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co., Ogden Ave., Shel- 
don & Lake Sts., Chicago, III. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 East 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Pitman, Harold M. Co., 26-38 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J., 51st Ave. and 33rd St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkley 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robertson, R. R., 1 N. Canal St., Chicago, II. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 Nassau St., New York, 

N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 

Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS— Photographic 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHEMICALS 

Agfa-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, II]. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

La Motte Chemicals Products Co., 438 Light 
Baltimore, Md. ' 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, Ney 
York, N. Y. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 3600 N. Second 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., Chi. 
cago, Ill. 

Phillips & Jacobs, 622 Race St., Philadelphia, Ps, 

Pitman Co., Harold M., 26-38 Cornelison Ave., Jer. 
sey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 33rd §¢. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Senefelder Company, Inc., The, 32-34 Greene St, 
New York, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 


CLOCKS—Interval Timers 
Glogau & Co., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION 


Composing Room, The, 325 W. 37th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Grosby Press, Inc., 56 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago, Il. 

New York Monotype Composition Co., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-LITHO 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Korn, Inc., Wm., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill 


CUT-OUTS 


F. C. O. Company, 155 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 


Goodrich, The B. F. Co., 570 S. Main St., Akron, 
Ohio. 
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g For Best Results 


ECONOMY AND SIMPLE OPERATION 


USE 
CONTRASTO 







PROCESS FILMS 


SHARPNESS AND DENSITY 


ns ONTRASTO NEGATIVE PAPERS 






PURE WHITE AND CLARITY 


STRIP FILMS 


QUALITY OF WET PLATES 











Write for Information to 
POLYGRAPHIC CO. of AMERICA In. 


Film Division » or 4sthSt., New York,N.Y. 14E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 




















AFTER INTENSIVE EXPERIMENTS 
FG, ujrerior Announces 
SUPERIOR LITHO OFFSET SILVER 


ready for instant use. No caking, greasing or tinting — highly lustrous — and 
really economical because it goes further at half the cost of dusting. 


oe” Se Sa” me Ty HE NAME ae oe 


UPERIO 


PRINTING INK ¢-;\\COMPANY, INC. 


iy, 
PRINTINGELITHO INKS nd METALLIC INKSEVARNISHES 


Line 
295-309 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK.:--CANAL 6-3308 
































Meiners, Bernard, 49 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
Wagner, Charles, Litho Machine Co., 51 Park Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES . 
Parker Printing Preparations Co., 225 E. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Pitman Co., Harold M., 26-38 Cornelison Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo Granular 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


DIES—DIE CUTTING 
Fountain Die Cutters and Finishers, Inc., 155 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Freedman Die Cutting Co., B., 12 Duane St., New 
York, N. Y. 


DIE CUTTING—MOUNTING 


Consolidated Mounting & Finishing Co., 516 W. 
34th St., New York, N. Y. 


DIES—STEEL RULE 
P. & J. Die Co., 419 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


DRIER—Paste and Liquid 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago. 


DRYING OVENS 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


DRYERS 


Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, 42-60 Stewart Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl. New York, 
N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES AND 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmora, 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Inc., 315 N. 12th Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Kimble Electric Co., W. 14th St. & S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

— Electric Co., 408 S. Hoyne, Chicago, 





Robbins & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh 
Pa. 














ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envelope Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ETCHES 














International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varig, 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, Ney 
York, N. Y. 

Parker Printing Preparations Co., 225 E. 44th St, 
New York, N. Y. 


FILMS 


Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., Sy 
Francisco, Cal. 

Croke, Allan A., Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass, 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St. 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami $t, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Polygraphic Co. of America, 310 E. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 













318 W. Washington St, 







FLANNEL 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St. 
New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 










FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russell Ernest, 615 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 






GLYCERINE 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J., and 5ist Ave., and 33rd St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


GRAINING FLINT 


New England Quartz Co. of New York, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS e« 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES e 
PROVING ec e PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH e @ e 


“(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 

















OUR PHOTO 
























PACIFIC COAST 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR EQUIPMENT, 
PHOTO SUPPLIES AND 


Our Main Office is in San Francisco, but 

to render service, complete stocks are 

carried at our branches in Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, and 


TheUseof YourPhone Will 
Bring One of Our Representatives 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


545 Sansome Street — San Francisco, Calif. 






PROCESS DEPARTMENT IS 


CHEMICALS 


Berkeley, Calif. 























Optieal Instruments 
For Process Work 


20® Beale 





Lenses, Stops Magnifiers 
Prisms, Mirrors Color Filters 
Revolving Collars 


Focusing Microscopes 
Write for Information 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 

















For BETTER 
Reproduction 


LEVY 
CAMERAS 


STANDARD & DARK ROOM TYPES 
MADE OF WOOD OR METAL 


HALF TONE SCREENS 
VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LENSES - LAMPS 

















Manufactured by 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 
WAYNE AVENUE & BERKELEY STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














































GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, Alumi- 
num, Glass and Multilith Plates 

Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214-16 N. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, IIl. 

Croke Co., Allan B., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Illinois Litho Plate Graining Co., 913-921 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill St., Phila., Pa. 

Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. High- 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- 
water St., New York, N. Y. 

Western Litho Plate & Supply Co., 1019 Soulard 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAINING MACHINES 


Fritsche, R., 145 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East River, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


GUM ARABIC 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J., and 5lst Ave., and 33rd St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


HAND ROLLERS 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 

—e Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 





HUMIDIFICATION 

Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Carrier Engineering Co., 850 Frelinghuysen 4 
Newark, N. J. " 

Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts,, Ney 
York, N. Y. 

Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Pop, 
land, Maine. 


HYDROQUINONE 


Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 
Ohio— 1076 W. Division St., Chicago, III. ; 


INK COMPOUNDS 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis 
New York City, Chicago. 














INKS 
Acheson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., Buffalo, N. y. 
American Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 2314 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, IIl. 
Ault & Wiborg Co. of Canada, Ltd., 82 Peter St, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
August Corp., Charles, The, 416 Orleans S$, 
Chicago, Ii. 
Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 1736 E. 22nd St., Cleve. 
land, Ohio 
California Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Ceb Printing Ink Co., Chicago, III. 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penn., 464 N. 5th St. 
Phila., Pa. 
Driscoll, Martin & Co., 610 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eagle Printing Ink Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Flint Ink Co., Howard, 2545 Scotten Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 60 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, III. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
Herrick Ink Co., Inc., Wm. C., 325 W. 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Huber, Inc., J. M., 460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick St, 
New York, N. Y. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Charles Eneu, 10th & Lombard 
Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Kohl & Madden Printing Co., 731 Plymouth Coutt, 
Chicago, II. 
Levey Co., Inc., Frederick H., 59 Beekman St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Mayer Co., Inc., Robert, 1107 Grand St., Hobokes, 
N. J. 
Meiners, Bernard, 49 Murray St., New York, N. ¥. 
Morrill Co., Geo. H., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Many factors of lithographic negative procedure were tested in order 
to give both camera man and opaquer a greater margin of convenience 
and safety. This opaque mixed fo its right consistency can be used with 
a pen for very fine work on the negative. Sharp lines can be drawn 
with a needle through the opaque without a ragged result. It is very 
useful to the camera man who must reduce dots in certain areas. Sim- 
ply paint out the areas you do not wish reduced. When the opaque 








Boston Buffalo Chicago 


New York City 


Battle Creek 
New Orleans 


Baltimore 
Minneapolis 


Atlanta 
Milwaukee 








sclENTIFIC LITHO PRODUCTS CO. OPAQUE 


Satisfaction guaranteed on a money back basis by the Scientific Litho Products Co., Phila., Pa. 
Distributed Solely by 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 


becomes dry, submerge the negative in your reducing bath. When the 
desired etching results have been obtained, the opaque can be re- 
moved with cotton and water. We believe this feature alone is a de- 
cidedly new advantage for a water soluble opague. A 2 ounce jar 
will make 8 ounces of smooth concentrated opaque that will not pile, 


crack or rub off with friction. 
2 oz. Jars $1.00 each 


Kalamazoo Kansas City Los Angeles 
Washington 


Detroit 
Rochester 


Cleveland Dallas 


Richmond San Francisco 


St. Louis 
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Columbia Offset & 
Reproduction Corp. 


e Artists to the trade 


¢ Negatives, Positives and 
Process Work for Machine 
or Hand Transfer 


¢ Originals on Stone & Plate 


WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 


2 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: BEekman 3-2436 





























“WE KNOW” 


By long years of experience how to properly 
grain and regrain your zinc, aluminum and 
glass. We guarantee every plate which leaves 
our plant. 


All sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 
We specialize in regraining multilith plates. 


Western Litho Plate & Supply Co. 


1019 Soulard Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Chicago Plant and Office: 


Illinois Litho Plate Graining Co. 


913-921 West Van Buren Avenue 
James S. Kiper Building 
Chicago, Illinois 











buec Thirty Yeacs 
CTU Tolt MO ll-lar am Cieoliallale MEY olile, 


AgscoGraining Grit (Aluminum Oxide) 
Agsco Silica Graining Sand 


Steel Graining Balls 


Glass Graining Marbles 
TBS Agsco Plate Cleaner 
Silicon Carbide Grain 
Scotch Tape 


We have been supplying some of the largest 
and most 
States with Plate Graining Materials 


the 


reliable lithographing firms in 


FREE SAMPLE 


May we send you a generous 
sample. Let us match up the 
abrasive you now employ. 


American Graded Sand Company 


2516-18 Greenview Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 











National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Prescott Co., H. 8., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Roberts, Inc., Lewis, 72 Union St., Newark, N. J. 
Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. 20th-2ist St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Schwarm & Jacobus Co., The, 1216 Jackson St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 lith Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., Inc., 11-21 St. Clair Pl., 
New York, N. Y. 
Sleight Metallic Ink Companies, Inc., 538 N. Third 
St., Phila., Pa. 
Stevens Co., Inc., Frank H., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc., 295 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc., 26 Front St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Ullman Co., Sigmund, Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., Park Ave. & E. 146th St., New York, N. Y. 
Williams Co., Inc., R. S., 257 W. 17th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Winslow Ink Corp., 124-132 White St., New York, 
N. Y. 


INKS—METALLIC (Gold and Offset Silver) 


Superior Printing Ink Co., Inc., 295 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 


Smith Co., Francis X., 952 E. 93rd St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compensation 


N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual Insurance 
Co., 147 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS, ARC 


Gelb Co., Joseph, 250 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th St., Phila., Pa. 

Pease Co., C. F., The, 809 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


LENSES 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 140 Smith St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


— & Co., 1660 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, 


Goerz American Optical Co., C. P., 317 E. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Pitman Co., Harold M., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jersey 


ed N. J., and 51st Ave., and 33rd St., Chicago, 
ll. 


Zeiss, Carl, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, SYSTEMs 
AND TABLES 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 


MACHINISTS 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING GLASSES 


MAKE-UP TABLES 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 





Craftsmen Line-Up Table Corp., 49 River St 
Waltham, Mass. 7 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Inc., 1315 18th St., Two Riy 
Wis. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locus 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New Yor, 
N. Y. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Ill. ) 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. y 
& Scranton, Pa. 
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Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 










Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 
| & A 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc., 85 Grand St., New York, 
N. Y. 









Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul &t., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Glogau & Co., 1660 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, II. 

Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkeley 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Inc., Carl, 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 








Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 


Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and 
hooks, compiled by the Research Department of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors of articles 
abstracted, and do not express the opinions of the ab- 
stractors OF of the Research Department. Information 
concerning the books or periodicals abstracted may be 
obtained directly by addressing the Department of 
Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 










Photography and Color 
Correction 


Color Photography and Printing. R. W. Knips- 
child. Inland Printer 97, No. 4, July, 1936, pp. 63-6; No. 
;, Aug., 1936, pp. 25-8. The equipment and methods used 
in obtaining color photographs suitable for reproduction 
are described briefly in popular style, with particular 
emphasis on the one-exposure three-color camera. 








Fooling Around with Half tone Dots. H. A. Groes- 
beck, Jr. Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin 26, No. 1, Aug., 1936, 
pp. 72-7. The action of the half tone screen is explained 
in simple language, and the shifting of screen shadows in 
making high light negatives is described. ‘‘ De-centering”’ 
of the stop accomplishes this shifting in the simplest man- 
ner. Careful control of stop movement, exposure, and 
development are necessary. Diagrams and examples of 
high light work accompany the article. 


Monochrome Reproduction in Photo-Engraving. 
A. Murray. Communication No. 585 from the Research 
Laboratories of the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. Photographic Fournal 76 (New Series 60), 
Aug., 1936, pp. 440-51; Journal of the Franklin Institute 
221, June, 1936, pp. 721-44. A straight-line relationship 
of densities is required in the photomechanical reproduc- 
tion of monochrome and color. This study covers the 
factors affecting the faithfulness of monochrome repro- 
duction. The maximum density of the printed impression 
(solid) is frequently lower than the maximum density of 
the original, but correct reproduction is possible only if 
the maximum density of the ink equals or exceeds the 
maximum density of the original. Spreading of the ink 
at the edges of the dots affects tone values to a greater 
extent than probable variations in ink. A given plate can 
yield perfect results only with some specific ink density 
and specific ink spreading. Deviations from straight-line 
reproduction occur when the maximum density of the ink 
impression varies more than plus or minus 0.3. Density 
greater than 1.6 is largely a matter of gloss. Varnished 
black ink may have a density as great as 2.0. Dot sizes 
and density relationships are shown by means of curves. 
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New! 
Low Priced! 
Efficient! 


NOW—A BALDWIN PRESS 
WASHER FOR MULTILITHS 


Photo- lithographic plants equipped with these 
pony’ offset presses will find the BALD- 
WIN PRESS WASHER a great time-and- 


money-saver. 


Readily attached. Cannot mar rollers or 
parts. 
Permits speedy wash-up without remov- 


ing rollers. 
Will wash up thoroughly in the time it takes 
to remove rollers for cleaning by hand. Low 
price. Write for details. 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER, Inc. 


OFFSET PRESS 78 ROEBLING STREET 
ENGINEERING BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








ZINC AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 


We also make a specialty of all the 
small plates as well as the Multilith 


SERVICE PLUS 
QUALITY 


Largest in the World 
ATEXGRAINING CO. 


41-43 Box St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


4260 
Phones: Evergreen 9- 4261 
































MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 


Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, IIl. 


MOUNTING AND DIE-CUTTING 
Freedman, Wm. A., 657 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MOUNTING AND FINISHING 
Lincoln Mounting & Finishing Co., Inc., 445 W. 31st 
St., New York, N. Y. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer Dry Plate Co., G., Lemp & Shenandoah 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Haloid Co., The, 6 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


NO-OFFSET EQUIPMENT 
Specialties Div., General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, and 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II. 


OFFSET PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co., 214 N. Clinton 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
Minotti, Inc., M. A., 127 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 


Acheson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Okie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


PAPER 

Aetna Paper Co., The, Dayton, Ohio 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Beckett Paper Co., The, Hamilton, Ohio 

Brown Company, Portland, Maine 

Burgess Cellulose Co. (Div. of C. 
Laboratories, Freeport, Ill.) 

(‘antine Co., Martin, Saugerties, N. Y. 

(‘ase & Risley Press Paper Co., Oneco, Conn. 

(hampion Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Chillicothe Paper Co., The, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Dill & Collins, Inc., Richmond & Tioga Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


318 W. Washington St., 


F. Burgess 





Eastern Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York N.Y 

Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. ee 

lraser Industries, Inc., 424 Madison Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Sah 

Hamilton, W. C. & Sons, Inc., Miquon, Pa. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 140 Federal St. Bos. 
ton, Mass. oF 

Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

International Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd St., New Yor, 
City, N. Y. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Maxwell Paper Co., Franklin, Warren County, (his 

Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. ; 

Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Riegel Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Strathmore Paper Co., W. Springfield, Mass. 

Warren, S. D. Co., 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 

Whiting Geo. A. Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 























PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Advance Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Lorenz & Co., Inc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts., New 
York, N. Y. 
Southworth Machine Co., 30 Warren Ave., Portland, 
Maine 







PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 

Bulkley-Dunton & Co., 295 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc., 334 Hudson St., New York, 
~~ me 

Lathrop Paper Co., 155 Perry St., New York, N. Y. 

Linde Paper Co., J. E., 84 Beekman St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Marquardt & Co., Inc., 153 Spring St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Millar & Co., Inc., Geo., W., 284-290 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., 200 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Royal Card & Paper Co., 11th Ave. & 25th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


















PARAFORMALDEHYDE~—U. S. P. 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, IIl. 







PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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photographic Progress During 1935. G. E. Mat- 
thews. Photographic Fournal 76 (New Series 60) April, 
1936, PP- 185-97. Advances made in photography during 
1935 are reviewed. Developments in the general applica- 
tions of photography, in color photography, in emulsions, 
in processing films and plates, and in the chemistry and 
theory of photography are described. Illustrations and 
references to original papers and patents are included. 

A Vote for the Dot Etched Job. A. C. Austin. 
National Lithographer 43, No. 8, August, 1936, pp. 22, 24. 
The advantages of dot etching are stressed but the utility 
of the Williams method (U. S. Patent No. 1,939,749) of 
preparing negatives for offset work from copper plates 
must also be considered in the case of shops having both 
engraving and lithographic departments. 

Color Printing with Eastman Wash-off Relief 
Film. M. W. Seymour and A. Clair. American Photog- 
raphy, 30: 208-12, April, 1936. With Eastman Wash-off 
Relief film, and printing dyes, A, B, and C, either three- 
color transparencies or imbibition prints on paper may be 
made. The film has a yellow-dyed silver bromide emul- 
sion. Upon this, prints from the three separation nega- 
tives are made, either by contact or by enlargement, 
through the film support. After development, the films 
are submitted to a bichromate bleach bath that converts 
the silver image to silver chloride and renders the gelatin 
insoluble in the region of the image. Washing the films 
in warm water removes the soluble gelatin and produces 
gelatin relief images adhering to the support. The silver 
salts are removed from the reliefs with hypo. The three 
relief positives are dyed in solutions of the dyes A, B, and 
C. The contrast of the dyed images may be controlled by 
adding more or less acetic acid to the dye solutions, and 
the density of one or more images may be reduced by 
washing the dyed reliefs a short time in plain water. The 
dyed films may be dried and superimposed to form three- 
color transparencies or the dyes may be transferred to 
mordanted, gelatin-coated paper. (Monthly Abstract Bul- 
letin of the Eastman Kodak Company 22, p. 317 (1936) ) 


Process for Reproducing Colored Copy on Print- 
ing Plates. L. B. Snyder. U. S. Patent No. 2,053,115 
(Sept. 1, 1936). A process for reproducing a colored copy 
of a subject comprising making a complete picture of the 
subject in a plurality of primary colors on a sole member 
having transparent characteristics throughout its total 
effective area, placing behind said sole member one at a 
time a plurality of color filters each reflecting only a de- 
sired color, and photographing by reflection with light 
from said picture and each of said color filter combinations 
to obtain a color separation negative for each of said 
primary colors, printing said separation negatives to 
obtain plates each having one of said primary colors, and 
printing plates over one another to obtain a colored re- 
production of said picture. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Its Odor IS Less! 
HILO OVERPRINT “L” 


This addition to the Hilo Overprint Varnishes is 
for foodstuffs, cartons and labels and other places 
where the least possible odor is desired. 


With the absence of odor, Overprint “L” offers the 
advantage of a uniform, glossy, non-marring sheen 
on suitable carton and label stocks. 


Compare Overprint “L” with the varnish you are 
using, in the can and on the printed work —a true 
test of comparative merit. 


You may have free of cost and transportation 


charges paid, enough Overprint “L” for several 
hours’ run. How much do you need for test? 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


73 Years Experience in ''Better-The-Finish’’ 
42-60 STEWART AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
CHICAGO @ BOSTON @_ PHILADELPHIA 


Driers, Lithos, Ink Varnishes, Etc. 




















LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
™ 
PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.-—GRamercy 7-0180 







































PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 











Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 


and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 


Phila., Pa. 


Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 


N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 


Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Wesel F. Mfg. Co., Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 

Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 


American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

New England Quartz Company of New York, 150 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Seibold, Inc., J. H. and G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 


California Ink Co., Inc., The, 545 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust St., 
Phila., Pa. ; 

Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 


Columbia Offset & Reproduction Corp., 2 Duane St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Minotti, Inc., M. A., 129 Lafayette St., New York, 
a 

Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, III. 

Offset Engravers Associates, Inc., 42 E. 20th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Offset Printing Plate Co. of New York, Inc., 100 
Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 

Rightmire-Berg Co., 717 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 

*Stockinger & Langbein Photo Litho Corp., 30 E. 

21st St., New York, N. Y. 





Swart-Reichel, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
N. Y. 
Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co., 222 wy 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio , 


PLATES—ALUMINUM, ZINC 


Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburg 
Pa. 

American Zine Products Co., Greencastle, Ind. 

Croke, Allan A., 163 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Edes Mfg. Co., The, Plymouth, Mass. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing [pj 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varic; 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co., 41 Box St., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y. 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., Ninth St., LaSalle 
Ill. 

National Litho Plate Co., The, 35 Meadow &t, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Photo-Litho Plate Graining Co., Inc., 1207 S. High. 
land St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reed Roller & Supply Co., Inc., 415-417 Jackson 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc., 17 Vande- 
water St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—DRY 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., The, 423 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., Ohio Ave. & Miami St, 

_ St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Willets Co., 318 W. Washington &t., 
Chicago, Iil. 

Polygraphic Company of America, Inc., 310 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—ZINC, COPPER and ALLOY 


(for Engravers) 
Rolled Plate Metal Co., 210 Van Brunt St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—New 


American Rotaprint Corp., 1909 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Griffiths Co., Inc., John, 145 Nassau St., New York, 
A 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 E. 71st St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hoe, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., at East 
River, New York, N. Y. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St., and 5. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

New Era Mfg. Co., 145 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Willard Press Mfg. Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 75) 

Photography by Polarized Light. J. W. McFarlane 
Photographic ‘Fournal 76 (New Series 60), April, 1936, pp. 
317-223. The nature of polarized light, the new Pola- 
green, and the use of the latter in photography are dis- 
cussed. Pola-screens are used over the lens and over the 
lights in reproduction work, making pcssible the copying 
of matt and rough surfaced photographs, pictures under 
glass, pencil and India ink drawings, oil paintings, furni- 
ture, plastics, polished metal surfaces, art objects, goods in 
transparent wrappings, and the like. 


Photography Today. D. A. Spencer. (Book.) Pub- 
ished by Oxford University Press, Oxford, England (or 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City); 160 pages. Price: 
3s.6d. This book includes sections on the underlying 
principles of optics, the choice of a camera, the character- 
istics of photographic emulsions, the latent image, sensi- 
tometry, processing, printing processes, color photography, 
and cinematography. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 


Cleaner for Tin, Zinc, and Aluminum. C. B. Dur- 
gin. U. S. Patent No. 2,037,566 (April 14, 1936). A 
cleaner for tin, zinc, and aluminum surfaces comprising 
the following ingredients in approximately the proportions 
given: 63 parts trisodium phosphate, 10 parts sodium 
















S10; ratio is 1 : 2 to 1 : 3.2, 2 parts magnesium sulphate. 


Revolutionary Method of Making Offset Plates. 
Anonymous. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer 32, 
No. 6, June, 1936, pp. 134, 136; Lithographers’ Fournal 21, 
No. 5, August, 1936, p. 174. A brief description is given 
of the method invented in Holland (see British Patents 
No. 446,775 and 446,777, issued to Boekelman and Elfers) 
for preparing a planographic printing plate with a surface 
composed of areas of two metals, one being a water- 
retaining surface of lead, on which is deposited an ink- 
retaining layer of metal, e. g., copper, by electrodeposi- 
tion, on which the design is applied by etching away the 
copper in the non-image areas. Such a plate is claimed to 
possess long life, a sharp image, and low ink and water 
usage, to be retouchable at any point and easily prepared 
to take a new image, and not to tint, scum, stretch, or 
require gumming. 


Equipment and Materials 


Printing Machines. F. L. Impey and Kalamazoo- 
Print, Ltd. British Patent No. 420,093. Inking-appara- 
tus; damping-apparatus for lithographic machines.—In a 
rotary lithographic offset-printing-machine, a forme- 
damping roller is pivotally connected to a movable inking- 
roller frame in such a manner that upon movement of the 
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ARI-IYPE 


COMPOSING MACHINE 


— 300 TYPE PLATES -— 


@ Certain classes of Photo Offset 
Lithography require a Composing 
Machine equipped with cloth ribbon, 
to produce a result satisfactory to the 
human eye. 


@ It is equally true that where fine 
clean cut print is desired, without any 
fuzziness whatever, a carbon paper 
ribbon must be used. 


@ The Vari-Typer carbon Paper rib- 
bon model is equipped to use either 
cloth or paper ribbons, with instant 
change possible. 


Ask for Specimens of Both 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS 
17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 














perborate, 25 parts sodium silicate in which the Na,O : - 














LENSES 


for Photolithography 


When buying new camera equipment... 


be sure you specify Goerz Lenses. The high quality 
of these American-made products is acknowledged 
by its discriminating users in the photo engraving 


and photolithographic fields. 

CONVINCE YOURSELF WITHOUT COST 
All camera manufacturers and supply dealers will 
gladly arrange with us to allow you a free trial. 


Prompt deliveries from stock. Expert service and 


repairs when needed. 


Literature on request, 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34'" ST NEW YORK CITY 

















































PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


PRESS ROOM SPECIALTIES 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
Griffiths, John Co., Inc., 145 Nassau St., New York, 
is Be 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New England Quartz Co. of New York, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Lorenz, Louis, & Co., Inc., Rose and Duane Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmora 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Bingham Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., Sam’l, Chicago, IIl. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Inc., 2512 W. 24th St., 
Chicago, Ill., and 21-24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Niles & Nelson, Inc., 75 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Roberts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y., and 402 8. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th St. & First Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Halftone 

<< ee Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 

Pitman Co., Harold M., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J., and 51st Ave. & 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Art Machinery Co., Wayne Ave. & Berkeley 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sullebarger Co., E. T., 116 John St., New York, 
N. Y., and 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 
Ben Day, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New York, N. y 
Craftint Mfg. Co., 210 St. Clair Ave., Clevelang 
Ohio 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust 
Phila., Pa. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS PHOTO 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook. 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 
Monitor Controller Co., Inc., 51 S. Gay St., Balti. 
more, Md. 


STEEL GRAINING BALLS 
American Graded Sand Co., 2516-18 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


STRIPPING TABLE 
= Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
» me 
Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y, 
and Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pitman, Harold M., Co., 26 Cornelison Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J., and 51st Ave., and 33rd St., Chicago, 
Ill 


Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 Eleventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
Kromberg & Associates, C. P. A.’s, J., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Reinish, Samuel S., C. P. A., 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TIME CLOCKS—RECORDERS AND STAMPS 
International Time Recording Division of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 270 
B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., Inc., 50 S. Lincoln St., 
Gardner, Mass. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuliffe Corp., 203 E. 12th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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frame to move the inking and damping rollers into contact 
with the forme cylinder, the damping roller engages and 
moves over a portion of the cylinder before contact of the 
inking-roller takes place, and, upon movement of the 
frame in the opposite direction, the damping roller moves 
out of contact with the cylinder after the inking-roller. 


Composing and Reproducing Device. S. I. S. 
Friedman and O. I. Bloom. U. S. Patent No. 2,042,041 
(May 26, 1936). In an apparatus of the character de- 
scribed, a photographic camera stationed at normal cast- 
ing box position in a line composing machine and replacing 
the usual casting box used thereat, a line-composing ma- 
chine including a set of opaque matrices bearing characters 
photographically reproducible as printed type impressions 
by said camera, said machine having means for delivering 
successive composed and justified lines of said matrices to 
the position which they would normally occupy at the 
conventional line composing and casting machine when 
being cast so that said lines may be successively photo- 
graphed by the camera, said camera being provided with 
means for feeding a continuous strip of photographically 
sensitized material and having means for successively 
photographing the composed and justified lines of matrices 
in spaced relationship on said strip. 


Photographic Typesetting without Metal Type. 
0.1. Bloom. Printing Industries 18, No. 3, Sept., 1936, 
pp. 26, 28. A photographic type-composing machine 
(U. S. Patent No. 2,042,041) based on some of the princi- 
ples of the Otthmar Mergenthaler invention is described. 
The new device uses matrices bearing photographically 
reproducible characters, and has a camera in the place of 
the lead-casting mechanism. The negative is a roll of 
flm upon which are projected the justified lines of charac- 
ters. 



































Paper and Ink 


Expansion and Treatment of Offset Papers. C. G. 
Weber. Paper Mill 58, No. 29, 16-20 (1935). A report of 
the results of the investigations carried out by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards into the causes of misregister troubles 
with offset papers. It is suggested that most of the troub- 
les encountered at present might possibly be avoided if 
the manufacturer could furnish paper with moisture con- 
tent of about 0.5 per cent above that corresponding to 
equilibrium with the relative humidity in the press 
room. (Chemical Abstracts 29: 7655 (1935).) 
















Metal Soaps in Printing Inks. Anonymous. 4mer- 
ican Ink Maker 14, No. 8, Aug., 1936, pp. 25-6. This 
article explains the value of non-drying soaps, such as the 
palmitates, stearates, and oleates of the metals aluminum, 
calcium, magnesium, and zinc when used in inks to prevent 
the settling of the pigments and to produce a matte 
effect. Aluminum stearate is the most active in pre- 
venting settling. Combinations of stearates with rosin 
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OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























P. & J. 
COLLODIONS 


FOR 
Better Wet Plates 


P. & J. 
HYDROQUINONE 


FOR 
Better Dry Plates 


P. & J. 
EGG ALBUMEN 
FO 


Better Coating of All Plates 


A FULL LINE OF 
QUALITY PHOTO -LITHOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 
622 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










































McKinley Litho Supply Co., 1600 John St., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 
National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New 


York, N. Y. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New 


York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 


Litho Typesetting Co., 325 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
Monsen, Thormod & Son, Inc., 730 N. Franklin St., 


Chicago, IIl. 


New York Type Transfer Service, 561 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

International Printing Ink Corporation, 75 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Korn, Wm., Inc., 120 Center St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 


Remington-Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Coxhead Co., Ralph C., 17 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. 

International Electric Writing Machines Division of 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
270 B’way, New York, N. Y. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y 


Smith & Corona Typewriter, Inc., L. C, Syracuse, 
|» 4 

Underwood-Elliot-Fisher, 1 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust, 
Phila., Pa. 

Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Robertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing 
Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sweigard Ideal Co., 6122 N. 21st St., Phila., Pa. 

Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
and Scranton, Pa. 

Zarkin Machine Co., 335 E. 27th St., New York, 
ie Be 


VARNISH 


Ault & Wiborg Corporation, 75 Varick St., Ney 
York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. y 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Co., 42-60 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn 
N. Y. ' 

International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick § 
New York, N. Y. 

National Offset Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Roosen Co., H. D., Ft. of 20th & 21st St., Brook. 
ply, N. Y. 

Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B., 47 Watts St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591, Eleventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New York, 
me Be 


VARNISHES—Overprint 


Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

yaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc., 60 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark S$t., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Hilo Varnish Corp., 42 Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
New York City, Chicago 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 591 11th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11 St. Clair Pl., New York, 
N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR RESIST- 
ING FLOORS AND FOUNDATIONS 


Korfund Co., Inc., The, 48-15 32nd Place, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Vogeltype Co., 24 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 


WASHUP EQUIPMENT 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink 
Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gegenheimer, Inc., Wm., 78 Roebling St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 
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oil produce dull effects when present in very small 
amounts, and it is considered probable that magnesium, 
calcium, and zinc soaps reduce offsetting. These metal 
soaps, particularly aluminum stearate, are very useful in 
water-proof inks and varnishes. 






Pigment Particles. G. A. Campbell. Oi/ Colour 
Trades Journal 88, pp. 1181-3 (1935). Pigments vary 
enormously in their surface properties—whether finished 
of by grinding or by pulverizing. Grinding problems, 
shape of particles, pigment and the vehicle, and grinding 
and oil absorption are discussed. (Chemical Abstracts 30: 
305 (1935)-) 

Offset? What to do Answered by Improved 
Spraying Processes and Quick-Drying Inks. R. F. 
Salade. Printing Equipment Engineer 52, No. 5, Aug., 
1930, pp: 26, 46-9. A brief description is given of the 
Grammer Paraffin Process, the Paasche ‘“‘No-Offset” 
Process, the Spray Omatic Non-Offset Unit, and the ATF 
Portable Non-Offset Gun. A short discussion of quick 
drying inks deals with aniline inks and the recovery of 
their solvents, letterpress inks such as the Vaporin and 
Flashdri products and the new non-offset inks of the 
Braden Sutphin Ink Company. Mention is made of the 
use of heaters for drying oil inks. 


Color Printing. Gebr. Hartmann, Chem. Fab. 
HalleAmmendorf. French Patent No. 781,912 and 
781,913 (May 24, 1935). The desired image is printed on a 
support in black or other covering color, as usual, then 
on this image is superimposed a brilliant varnish, colored 
or transparent. The varnish is either colored by- dyes 
soluble in the oil or mixed with transparent pigments. 
French Patent No. 781,913. The varnish contains, be- 
sides the usual elements such as linseed oil, wood oil, 
natural or artificial resins, driers, etc., an amount of 
organic salts, swelling in the oil, of metals of the group 
magnesium, alkaline earth or earth metals, e. g., linseed 
oil 200, hard resin 100, aluminum stearate 15, and cobalt 
linoleate 5 grams, or wood oil 180, hard resin 90, aluminum 
palmitate 15, and lead salicylate 0.5 grams. (Chemical 
Abstracts 29: 7102 (1935).) 


General 


Pictorial Quality and Ink in Offset. H. Bertram. 
Deutscher Drucker 41, No. 9, June 1935, pp- 340, 342. Ink 
should be adapted in color to the type of copy being re- 
produced. The following subjects are discussed: com- 
pensating for the lessened color strength caused by the use 
of the blanket and by the dampening operation, the ad- 
visability of using two blankets, the importance of proper 
adjustment of plate cylinders, distributing rollers, form 
rollers, and dampening rollers, the inadvisability of using 
Streaker salt in the fountain solution, and the danger of 
using too much or too little drier in the ink. 
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‘IDEAL 


VACUUM FRAMES 
FOR PERFECT PRINTING 


This type IDEAL Frame can 
be used both ways — in 
vertical position with floor 
lamp, or in horizontal pos- 
ition with overhead lamp. 





IDEAL standard types are fully described in our illustrated 
catalogue, a copy of which will be forwarded upon request. 


SWEIGARD IDEAL CO. 


6122-6124 No. 21st ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








OKAY OPAQUE 


BETTER FINISHED NEGATIVES 
IN SHORTER TIME 


%& SMOOTH FLOWING FOR THE RAPID 
BRUSH SWEEP 

%& DENSE OPACITY 

w® ORY QUICKLY 

we MON-CRACKING 


OKAY DEVELOPER 


DEPENDABLE PRESS PLATES 


wok xk k * 
members that hove iW A FLASH 


clicked in a big % EASILY APPLIED TO ANY METAL 
woy — Samples 
cheerfully submit- % CLEAR, SHARP AND ACID RESISTANT 
ted ot your request IMAGE 
% STAND UP FOR LONG PRESS LiFe 
tw RELEASE EASILY, UNDER HIGH HUMIDITY 
PROM BARE GRAIN 


FRANCIS G. OKIE 


Manufacturer Photo Offset Specialties and Inks 


247 S. THIRD STREET PHHLADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK ACENT RALTIMORE ACENT 

E. T. Ce. E. W. Parker 

116 John St., New York, N. Y. 1207 S. Highland Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
CHICAGO ACENT CANADIAN ACENT 

Joha A. Sulleberger Manton Bres. 

$38 South Clack $t., Chicage, Il. 97 Elisabeth St. Torente, Canada 
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WHIRLERS 





WEAR RESISTING FOUNDATIONS 









(See vibration absorbing products) Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th St., at Locuy worl 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. lying 
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WET PLATE MATERIALS Lorene age nc., Louis, Rose & Duane Sts. , New ms 
Negative Collodion Miles Machinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., New Yor Mi char 
Stripping Collodion N. Y. ne 
Rubber Stripping Solution Wesel Mfg. Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ I artis 
Hunt, Philip A., Company, 253 Russell St., Brook- Scranton, Pa. om 
lyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Zarkin Machine Co., Inc., 355 E. 27th St., Ney ” 
Ohio—1076 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. York, N. Y. Lé 
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LP.L Exhibit in D.M.A.A. Show _ 

the g 

Examples of results obtainable with IPI inks and photo- Specimens of exceptional color printing, in both letter-pres JB the p 

graphs of work being carried on in IPI Research Laboratories and offset, done with IPI inks were featured in the exhibit. HB frame 

made up the background in the International Printing Ink Not visible in this picture but present at the D.M.A.A. show Hi and ¢} 

Corporation’s D.M.A. exhibit, illustrated above. Included in booth were samples of the IPI Color Guide, the IPI Match- rate 
the laboratory pictures are shots of the new “Specter” color Box, and the recently published “Three Monographs on 

analyzer (recording photoelectric spectrophotometer), special Color.” 






photomicography equipment, and IPI’s battery of presses fort 
test runs. 
















OFFSET PRINTERS EVERYWHERE are installing 
THE NEW 


“QUINTUPLET” AIR-FEED FOLDER 


5 FOLDS IN ONE OPERATION 
15,000 OPERATIONS AN HOUR 


Accuracy Unexcelled --- 60 Styles of Folds 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























PRICED LOW... .30 MONTHS TO PAY 
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printing in Two Colors. Anonymous. Deutscher 
Drucker 41. No. 9, June, 1935, pp- 342-3. By two-color 
work is understood not only the utilization of two colors 
lying next each other, but their combination to produce 
further colors. In Duplex work two complementary 
solors are used. These, with slight variations, or with 
changes in the black or white content, will produce results 
jmilar to those obtained in three or four color work. The 
artist in his work must use only the colors that can be 
reproduced by combination of two colors. 


Laboratory Methods of Reproduction Technolo- 
gists. J. Daimer. Reproduktion 6, No. 8, Aug., 1935, 
pp. 148-505 No. 9, Sept., 1935, pp. 161-4; No. 10, October, 
1935, pp: 178-81; No. 11, November, 1935, pp. 185-90. 
This series of articles deals with methods and information 
yseful to a technologist employed in a reproduction plant. 
The selection, handling, and testing of chemicals, the 
preparation of solutions for dry plate and wet plate pho- 
tography, and the necessary calculations are discussed at 


length. 


Miscellaneous 


Lighting for Printing Plant Improved by De- 
tailed Engineering Study. (Committee on Industrial 
and School Lighting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, March, 1936.) Printing Equipment Engineer 52, 
No. 2, May, 1936, pp. 73-4, 84, 86, 88, 109; No. 3, June, 
1936, pp. 11, 40; No. 4, July, 1936, pp. 16, 18; No. 5, 
Sept., 1936, pp. 42-6. Lighting systems for letterpress and 
ofiset printing plants are described in a series of four arti- 
cles, the last being of the greatest interest to lithographers 
because it deals with the proper lighting of the offset press, 
the general lighting of the pressroom, and the lighting for 
the photographic and developing processes, the stripping 
frames, the proofreading, and the binding. In the second 
and third sections of the series of articles, artificial light is 
shown to be preferable for color work because it can be 
standardized. 


Synthetic Weather. Thos. Midgley, Jr. Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry 27, No. 9, Sept., 1935, pp. 
loos-9. A discussion of air conditioning. (Chemical 


Abstracts 29: 6475 (1935)-) 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SENSITIZED PAPERS 
PHOTOPRINTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
| Illustrated Catalogue Upon Request 


| THE PEERLESS BLUE PRINT CO. 


341-347 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. AShland 4— 6687-8 

















HE RATHBUN & BIRD 
COMPANY, Inc. 


MACHINISTS 
FO 


R 


Lithographers 
Photo-Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Printers 








PLANTS MOVED 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Since 1898 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.: CAnal 6-4145-4146 








TING AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


seen correctly to suit any offset 
job. 


MULTILITH PLATES 


Regrained to suit your require- 
ments. 


We are manufacturers of 
METALSHEETS for ROTAPRINT 
Machines. 


Modern Graining Machinery 
and Expert Workmen. 


Try our plates on one job and 
be convinced. 
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PLATE GRAINING CO. 


1207-15 S. Highland Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Who Stand Ready to Serve You with Advice, 
to Your Bind 


Plimpton Mfg. Co. Hartford, Conn. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co. Springfield, Mass. 
Eastern Tablet Corp. Albany, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Bindery, Inc. Phila. Pa. 
Gibson & Perin Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Michigan Bookb'nd’g Co., Detroit,Mich. 
Wire-O Binding Co. New York, N. Y. 
Boorum & Pease Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WIRE-0 


W. J. Gage & Co 
Optic Bindery 
Todd Company 
W. B. Conkey ©. 
Villemaire Bros. 
Clarke & Courts 
Levey Ptg. Co. 
Thos. Groom&(o. 


TRUSSELL MANUFAC 




















HEPRIDE to our LICENSEES 


ummies, Prices, or Anything else, Pertaining 


7 ng Problems 
ind 
0 ENSEES 
Toronto, Ont.  Sam'l. Dodsworth Staty.Co. Kan.City,Mo. 

Co Baltimore, Md. Forest City Bookb'nd’g Co. Cleveland, O. 
| Bi ochester,N.Y. Blackwell Wielandy Co. _St. Louis, Mo. 
a Chicago, Ill. J.F. Tapley Co. _—_ Long Island City, N. Y. 

‘BMontreal, Que. American Beauty CoverCo. Dallas, Tex. 
r uston, Texas Schwabacher-Frey Co. San Francisco,Cal. 
* nd'n'polis, Ind. Davis & Henderson Toronto, Ont. 
te Boston, Mass. Coast Env. & L'th'r Prods. Co., Los Ang. Cal. 
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(TURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














GRAINING 


» LINT OF ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 
TO GRAIN ZINC OR ALUMINUM PLATES 


NO. 4/0 TO NO. 3 GRAINING FLINT 
IN OUR NEW YORK STOCK 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVE EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
WAUSAU GRAINING FLINT 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTZ CO. OF N. Y. 


150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 











GRAINING PRESS PLATES 


OFFSET INKS 
CHEMICALS 
RUBBER BLANKETS 


NATIONAL OFFSET SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS Missouri 








GRAINING SERVICE 


Zinc, Aluminum, Glass, etc 


PLATE MAKING ‘EQUIPMENT 


Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, Contact Printers, 
Arc Lights, Accurate Cross Rule Form and 
Negative Ruler, Makeup and Layout Tables 


Mr: Vale Mmoh dil-1amolaeleltios ce 
Lithoplate Graining Corp 
503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 














—— 40 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
mee 4 THE TRADE 


THE AMERICAN FINISHING C0. 


E. S. DE LEON, Prop. 
500 S. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO 




















STEP UP YOUR SALES \ 
WITH STEP HOSEN “a 


JOHN M. GETTLER 4 
BOOK BINDER ms 
Serving the Lithographer since 1847 ‘ 


SPECIALIZING IN 
INDEXING — BOUND BOOKS — CATALOGS 
LEATHER — CLOTH — PAMPHLET BOOKBINDING 


200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: 








WALKER 5-0222—0223 


























Louis Lorenz & Co. 
Manufacturers LITHOGRAPHIC 
of Suality MACHINERY 


PAPER CONDITIONING MACHINES 
PHOTO-GELATINE WHIRLERS 
PHOTO-LITH WHIRLERS PLATE GRAINERS 


Write i; our descriptive catalogue 
of our full line of lithographic equipment 
@ Service Department for Offset Presses @ 


ROSE & DUANE STREETS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-7097 








KORN’'S 
LSTRSGR ASS CRAYONS 
CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 

= STICK TUSCHE 

sng LIQUID TUSCHE 

- RUBBING INK 

“ TRANSFER INK 
AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, 
120 Centre Street 


INC. sia 
NEW Y * | 
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DESIGNING 
| 22min: PEN DRAWING 


ENGRAVING 


154 NASSAU ST. RETOUCHING 
NEW YORK. NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 
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Situations Wanted 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN wants job . . . commis- 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


—_—_—_—— 













Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum sion or salary . . . can finance self . . . wide social-business 
$1.50. Count eight words to the line, address to acquaintance .. . good mixer, all classes . = American- 
be counted. Remittance must accompany order. born gentile . . . Irish ancestry . . . unmarried. . . New 
Box number addresses are confidential and can- York City resident vee twelve years contacting agencies, 

manufacturers, institutions . . . good record to show. 






not be revealed. Unless otherwise stated address 
replies to The Photo-Lithographer, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


Address Box 103, THE PHoto-LiTHOGRAPHER. 














Eight years’ experience as a camera man and plate 
maker, camera film, dry plate and paper film. Plate 
maker albumen and deep etch and photo composing 
machine. Address Box 104, THE PHoto-LITHOGRAPHER. 














—_ 









For Sale 


SLVALOY BATH HOLDER—One 20x24 Silvaloy CAMERAMAN, PLATEMAKER—AIl around litho- 


Bath Holder. $40.00. 1 16-inch Process Lens, $50.00. graphic craftsman, also experienced stripper, layout man. 
1 10x12 120 Line Screen, $35.00. 1 11x14 120 Line Accustomed to handling better grade of offset work. 


Screen, $50.00. I 13x16 120 Line Screen, $75.00. W. L. Seeks new connection, possibly assuming full charge. At 
Moore, 4829 Woodward Ave., Detroit. present employed in New York. Address Box 1055, 
THe PHoto-LiTHOGRAPHER 


CAMERAMAN: Offset printing plant in Phila- ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER—Eight years 

delphia area, specializing on fine halftone and color experience in lithographic field handling all accounting 

work. Write particulars and salary expected. Address records and office routine. Excellent references. Address 
P : tated ‘ Box 1051, THe PHoto-LiTHOGRAPHER. 

Box 1112, The Photo-Lithographer. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, ambitious, seeks position as 
an apprentice with a lithographic concern, six months’ 


Situations Wanted transfer experience. Meyer Margolies, 1025 Boynton 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 



























































ESTIMATOR—Five years’ experience production estimat- 









ing, purchasing and outside finishing, with high-grade litho- FINEST QUALITY OF 
graphic plants seeking position. Thoroughly familiar with all PHOTO GELATINE PROCESS PRINTING ONLY 
modern processes and layout work. Excellent references. A. C. Rotary Monotone and Color Process without Screen. Excellent re- 
Goesling, 37-37—88th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. sults obtained with Photo Gelatine Process. Increase Your Sales by 





selling Photo Gelatine. For full information write — 


: 112-18 208™ STREET 
ames Matin. ST. ALBANS, NEW YORK 























YOUNG MAN—High School Education desires to start 
a apprentice in lithographic plant. Willing to start low. 
Box 1050. 
















FOR SHARP DEVELOPMENT AND LONG LIFE 
USE 






COMPOSITION—Two-thirder in printing plant. Young 
man desires position lithographic industry. Start $15.00 week. 
Box 1051. Romaco Developing Ink 










Made on the same basis as our famous 
CRAYON, ROLLING-UP and TRANSFER 


YOUNG OFFSET EXECUTIVE—Practical man, will INKS 
take full charge of your new offset plant, produce best grade wrt 

of offset work and build up sales and production to a paying ROBERT. MAYER CO.,° Inc. 
basis. Experienced in work throughout the plant and can one 

break in help. Employed but desires permanent connection Manufacturers of Write for Samples 
with better opportunity. Prefer Middle West. Go anywhere Fine Inks Since 1 and Prices 

for right job. Box 1052. 
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